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(sood Rubbers 


If you want Rubber Boots and Shoes of High Quality and Established 
: 
| 





Reputation, ask your Dealer for any of these Brands: 


MEYER WALES-GOODYEAR WOONSOCKET 


These are all Famous Old Brands. Most of them have been on the market over 
fifty years, and every pair is stamped with its name. 


They are sold by the 


United States Rubber Co. 


And by 100,000 Shoe Dealers all Over the United States. 
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If Union Labor Made it 
IT’S RIGHT 
EVERY READER OF THIS MAGAZINE MAY SECURE 


THE FOR 
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DOMINO RAZOR 
DURING THE LIFE OF THIS ADVERTISEMENT 








DURHAM DUPLEX RAZOR COMPANY 
590 MontGomery Street, JERSEY CITY, N, J. 
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WE BOND MORE PEOPLE 


THAN ANY OTHER COMPANY IN THE WORLD 











© oe Labor Union Business is handled by a special department having wide experience 
with this class of business and which keeps in close touch with the labor movement. 


FOR FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 


-——— APPLY—_-—— 


NATIONAL SURETY COMPANY 


115 Broadway, N. Y. WM.B Joyce, President Agents Everywhere 
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‘AMERICA'S LEADING SURETY COMPANY”’ 
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The Working Man’s Friend 


BREAD 


made with 


FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 
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NAMED SHOES 
i omaton - 
FREQUENTLY 


union YsraM MADE IN 
Factory NON-UNION 
FACTORIES 


Do Not Buy Any Shoe 


No matter what its name, unless it 
bears a plain and reliable impression 
of this Union Stamp. 

All Shoes without the Union Stamp 
are always Non-Union. 

Do not accept any excuse for absence 
of the Union Stamp. 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


Joun F, Tostn, Pres. Cuas. L. Batne, Sec.-Treas. 
246 Summer Street - Boston, Mass. 


























RANSOME CONCRETE 
MACHINERY CO. 


CONCRETE MIXERS AND 
APPLIANCES 


ab 


Dunellen +: New Jersey 





figents in Alt Large Cities 

































BEEMAN’S 








The 
Original Pepsin 
GUM 





GOOD FOR DIGESTION 
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The First Road West 


is still first in everything 
which defines a railroad as 
great and serviceable. 





Strategic location, splendid 
roadway and perfect equipment 
make the Union Pacific a logical 
link in nearly every through 
journey—east to west, or west 
to east. 





Union Pacific System 
Gerrit Fort, P. T. M. 


Chicago 
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GLOBE TOBACCO 


DETROIT. MICH. 
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The first brand of Union 
Tobacco ever produced 


SAVE LABEL FRONTS FOR PREMIUMS 








HE USE of reliable materials soon 

gives the user a reputation for re- 
liability. Property-owners throughout 
the land know that 


Dutch Boy White Lead 


and 


Dutch Boy Linseed Oil 


make reliable paint. They can not help 
then looking upon the painter who uses 
what they know to be reliable paint as a 
reliable painter. 

That’s the reason so many painters— 
knowing that permanent success rests 
absolutely upon permanent confidence of 
owners—prefer products nationally and 
favorably known. 

In short, the painters who seek success 
prefer the materials most likely to insure 


success, 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Boston Buffalo Chicago 
Cincinnati Cleveland St. Louis San Francisco 
(John T. Lewis & Bros, Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 
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Leindorf Portable 
Electric Lamp 2,00 
Puts the Light Where You Need It 








Focuses clear, strong, mellow light exactly where needed, 
keeping the eyes in the shade, avoiding all strain. Adjustable 
anywhere, at any angle. Try it—make clear thinking and 
hard work easier—make your reading more enjoyable. 


LEINDOREF Portable Electric LAMP 


SENT ON APPROVAL—TRY IT WITHOUT RISK 


If your retailer does not carry it send us his name and we will send 

ou one through him—or send us $2 direct, and we willsend you one 
beautifully finished in satin brass, postpaid. If for any reason you wish 
to return it after 10 days’ use we'll refund your money without question. 








Leindorf Electric Light Co., Inc. 


220 West 42nd Street :: New York City, U.S.A. 





Enclosed find $2.00 for one Leindorf Lamp 














Chicago Federation Headquarters 


OFFICIAL HOME OF 
SAMUEL GOMPERS and his COLLEAGUES 


MORRISON HOTEL 


— and — 


BOSTON OYSTER HOUSE 


(In the Heart of the Loop) 


Madison and Clark Streets, CHICAGO 


Perfect Accommodations for Conventions, Luncheons and 
Banquets. The Commercial Men’s Convenient Head- 
quarters. Large, Effective Sampie Rooms. 


All Rooms are Connected with Private Baths. 


New Morrison Morrison Annex 


-_ a oo tag oa $2.00 140 Rooms with Running Water $1 -00 Sagie 
. SAN yoreeee: 2.00 double 
Two persons — ooo 92 s owt , S ; . 
Larger Room, with Shower or Tub Bath p2 Rooms, with Bath ae forse 
On@PersOn...........-...eceiececccccceeecseeere $2.00 and $2.50 SIU GOD 

/O persons... 3.00 and 3.50 . . ” " oe —— 
Comes i _ HOME OF THE FAMOUS BOSTON OYSTER HOUSE, with a 
seating’ capacity ‘of over '2,000—one ‘of the finest and 


One’person 4.00 . A . . 
fos cw. 5.00 most palatial places of its kind in the world. 


Sample Rooms $5.00 up, according to size and location. POPULAR PRICES PREVAIL 
Under the personal supervision of HARRY C, MOIR, Proprietor and General Manager. 
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EASURED by the amount of work 
a package does, Star Naphtha 
Washing Powder is worth more. 


Measured by the amount of powder in 
each package, Star Naphtha Washing 
Powder is worth more. 





a Measured by the quality of materials of which it is made, Star 
Naphtha Washing Powder is worth more. 


But Star Naphtha Washing Powder costs only 5c per package. 


Star Naphtha Washing Powder 


















Purity 


VORY SOAP is pure. It contains 
no materials other than those needed 
for the making of high grade soap. It 
contains no bleach to make it white; no 
filler to give it weight. 






Ivory Soap is pure. Its materials are 
refined so thoroughly that there is no dirt 
or foreign matter in the finished product. 


Ivory Soap is pure. The fat and alkali 
are combined so skillfully that there is no 
free alkali or unsaponified oil in a single 
cake. 
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2 e LIBERTY THEATRE, NEW YORK CITY 
N Ow Playi hg TREMONT THEATRE, BOSTON 
ILLINOIS THEATRE, CHICAGO 
Alsc Record-BreaKing Engagements in San Francisco and Los Angeles 


D. W. GRIFFITH'S Gigantic Spectacle 


BIRTH OF "A NATION 


A Motion Drama of History and Romance covering the 
most vital period of American Progress. Fvuunded in 
part on Thomas Dixon’s story, ‘‘THE CLANSMAN” 









| 


I, 


18,000 People 3,000 Horses Cost $500,000 


Has been seen and approved by 200,000 Theatregoers in New York City 
At prices ranging from 25c to $2 
ORCHESTRA OF FORTY SEATS FOUR WEEKS AHEAD 
Auspices of the Mutual Film Corp.—H. E. AitKen, Pres. 
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Pennsylvania Textile Co, 


Broad Silk Manufacturers 
Messaiines Neckwear Silks 


Shirtings 


Pg 





Sales Rooms: 
38 East 25th St., New York 
Mills ai: 
York, Pa. Carlisle, Pa. 
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Are You True To Yourself? 





Study that question. Read it again. It’s important to YOU! You believe in unions 
and union principles, don’t you? And you work under union conditions—earn your 
wages as a unionist and help boost the cause. 





O YOU know that the UNION if VERY time you buy goods with the 
LABEL is one of the biggest things label, you strike a blow at unfair 
with unions? Just think what the label manufacturers, sweat-shops and prison 
means! It isan indication that the goods workhouses. You help wipe out the 
bearing it have been made under condi- products made by NON-UNION people 
tions for which YOU stand. It shows —people who are working against 
that the makers of those goods are pay- YOU. 
ing the union scale, and often more. It Think, talk, and push union labeled 
is an endorsement of YOUR union prin- products. You owe it to yourself—for 
ciples and benefits YOU. your own benefit! Make the union label 
Remember success for one helps for as important as the price of an article. 
success of ALL unions! Co-operate with Get the habit and give it to your fellow- 
your brother workers in the clothing in- workers. Uplift the good cause and you 
dustry by demanding the union label on uplift the welfare of yourself and your 
all vour clothing, shirts, collars and cuffs, i family. 








FACT. No. 














The above label is stamped on 
Collars and Cuffs 














“=< SPECIAL ORDER CLOTHING BRANCH | 

=| NITES ciate CARMENT | 5 ~ 
S] “0 ‘ cal + 
= HERS Ano = — 
—|MADE TOORDER 
































The above label is peosed on Ready-to-Wear 
The above label is placed on clothing clothing, shirts, overalls and other 
made to your order workingmen’s clothing 


UNITED GARMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA 


117 Bible House nal w New York 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Warning to Advertisers! 


Protect yourselves from being defrauded. Read the following 
Report of the Executive Council and action of the Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, at Scranton, Pa.,on December 
14, 1901, in reference to DECEPTIVE PUBLICATIONS: eS: 











NUMBER of souvenir books have been published in which the name of the American Federation 
A of Labor has been used without authority or sanction of any kind from either the American 
Federation of Labor or its officers. The good name of our movement is thereby impaired, the 
interests of our fellow-workers injured, and fair-minded business men imposed upon and deceived. 
During the year we have endeavored to impress upon all that the only publication in which advertise- 
ments are received is our official monthly magazine, the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST; and we have also 
endeavored to influence a more straightforward course by those who have transgressed in the direction 
indicated. In this particular we have not been as successful as we should be pleased to be enabled to 
report to you. However, we are more concerned with the future than the past; amd in order to be 
helpful in eliminating this cause of grievous complaint, we make the following recommendations: 

First—That we shall insist that no body of organized labor, nor shall any person issue a souvenir 
book claiming that such book or any other publication is issued for or on behalf of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

SEconp—That any city chosen by a convention of the American Federation of Labor to hold the 
convention following shall not directly or indirectly through its Central Labor Union or otherwise issue 
a souvenir book claiming that such book is issued for or on behalf of the American Federation of Labor. 

Tuirp—That in the event of any such souvenir book being projected or about to be issued, directly 
or indirectly, by the Central Labor body in the city in which the convention was selected to be held, in 
violation of the letter and spirit of these recommendations, the Executive Council may change the city 
in which the convention is to be held to the one which received the next highest number of votes for 
that honor. 

_ Fourto—That the Executive Council is hereby directed to prosecute any person or persons in the 
courts who shall in any way issue souvenir books, directories or other publications in which the name 
of the American Federation of Labor is used as publisher, owner or beneficiary. 

FirtH— That it be again emphasized that the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST is the official montily 
magazine of the American Federation of Labor, and is the only publication in which advertisements 
are received. EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, A. F. OF L. 





Report of Committee to Convention on the Above Report. 


Perhaps there has been no more prolific source of dishonesty perpetrated in the name of organized 
labor than that involved in the publication of souvenir books. Unscrupulous projectors have victim- 
ized merchants and other friends of the movement in a most shameful fashion, and your committee 
heartily agrees with the strictures of the Executive Council upon the subject. We emphatically agree 
with the suggestions offered as a remedy and recommend their adoption. As an 
additional means to this end we would recommend that there be published in a 
conspicuous place in each issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST a 10tice to the 
q effect that the American Federation of Labor is not sponsor nor interested in any 
souvenir publication of any kind. 

Adopted by the Convention of the American Federation of Labor, December 
14, 1901. 
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Start the New Year 
with a Fine Saw 


1916 bids fair to be a record breaker. Business 
is onthe boom. Everybody feels good about the 
future and there will be lots of building. 


ATTENTION, CARPENTERS 


This is the time for the lovers of fine tools to 
look into their equipment of Hand, Rip, Panel, 
Compass, Keyhole, Back and other Saws. 


SILVER 
ATKINS Se’ SAWS 

Truly the finest mechanic’s Saw that has ever 
been made. SILVER STEEL is as fine as razor 
steel. It takes a hard, tough temper. The teeth 
receive that sharp cutting point that you most 
wish and then hold it. There is less refitting 
with an ATKINS SAW. 





ATKINS No.51 





ATKINS No. 53 


Money Back Guarantee. 


Any saw bearing our name which 
does not run easier, cut faster 
and hold its edge longer than any 
Saw in the world—or which for 
any reason fails to give you per- 
fect satisfaction, may be ex- 
changed for a new Szw or your 


Dealer will refund the purchase 
price. 





the FeperaTionist and we will forward 


OUR F REE OFFER: Se ie Book (32 pages) and our Carpenter’s 


Monthly Time Book and wage scale. Give us your dealer’s name. 





E. C. ATHINS @ CO., Incorporated 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. A. 
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DEMAND 
NEW ENGLAND 
Profit 
Fa? Sharing 
: Stamps 














F YOU think you can’t save now - ; ; -- 
| with your earning capacity in full [rade only in stores that give ‘‘The 
bloom, what will you be able to Stamp with the Union Label.” 
save later when age compels you , a : 
to slow down? 4 little of today’s You can cut the cost of living by getting 
wages invested in an insurance policy ‘*Profit Sharing” stamps with every 
means protection for you and yours purchase. They represent the greatest 
when the pay check ceases. Yeo. profit sharing plan ever offered by 
merchants. 


Redeeniable for 


Cash-Premiums-Mdse.-Travel 








Prudential 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF 
THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


FORREST F: DR pestei NEWARK": |)¥4| NEW ENGLAND PROFIT SHARING STAMP CO. 
8 Winter St., BOSTON, MASS. 





























Union Label 
Shirts at Factory Prices 


It will pay you to Buy Direct from the 
Largest Retailing Manufacturers 
inthe World of 


Union Made Shirts we also sei 











Union Label 
Union Made or aniomama 
Athletic Hosiery 
Gleves 
Underwear elt: 
m Armbands 
Union Made Garters 
THROWING TARGETS WITH A HAND TRAP Pajamas and spapenteve 
ge" aiters and 
T RAPSHOOTIN Nightrobes sits 
The Sport for MEN We Save You &% to % on Your Purchase 
7 ( ) U want to learn how to shoot, Ask your delegate about our display 
[ )::) mea trapshooter. Shooting clay at the A. F. of L, Convention 
1°: 3:3 thrown bya Du Pont Hand Trap at San Francisco 
; 1: b est and surest way to learn how Send for our 1916 Catalogue 
»>.109 t. Try it and see. 
ASK FOR HAND TRAP BOOKLET 185-S EAGLESON @ CoO. : 
C Manufacturers ons years) 
Factory and Store 
EI. 1 1 ont de Nemours & - 1118 Market St., San Francisco, Cai. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
¥ .4 INGTON, DELAWARE 112-116 So. Spring St. 717 K St. 
¥ 
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BERNHEIMER & SCHWARTZ 


a 


nave ti 
127thto129thSt and Amsterdam Ave.,NewYork City,N. 
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“SAFETY” 
Insalated Wires and Cables 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 


THE SAFETY 
Insulated Wire and Cable Ce. 


Bayonne, N. J. 








WINTON SIX 


For those men and women whose 
taste always demands the genuinely 
good things of life, the Winton Com- 
pany has created two new models 
—both of marked distinction and 
exceptional charm. These new mod- 
els are of a proved superior charac- 
ter, assuring owners of freedom from 
worry and chagrin. Coupled with 
this peace of mind, the Winton 
Six owner commands a thoroly 
masterful car, capable of every per- 
formance, without exception, that 
critical users demand or desire. 


Write for catalog today. 


The Winton Company 


728 Berea Road 








CLEVELAND, OHIO 











JAMES STEWART & COMPANY, INC. 


CONTRACTORS 


OFFICE BUILDINGS 
RAILWAY BUILDINGS 
MANUFACTURING PLANTS 
GRAIN ELEVATORS 


30 CHURCH STREET 


HEAVY MASONRY 
REINFORCED CONCRETE 
DREDGING 

DOCK WORKS 


NEW YORK 











THE SELECTION OF GOOD TASTE 
IS THE SELECTION OF: 


OFFICIAL 


—— 
=—/~ Chocolates 
Ya Checokalta that aut Affeant” 
FOR THOSE WHO DISCRIMINATE 


F,H.ROBERTSCO. Boston, Mass. 














The New Hotel Hanover 


ARCH AND TWELFTH STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


One Block from Phila. & Reading R. R. Station, Three 
Minutes from Penn’a R. R. Station. Within 
Three Minutes walk ofall Theatres 
and Department Stores 


European Plan 








Rooms without Bath $1 Rooms with Bath $1.50 
per day and up p-r day and up 


Running Hot and Cold Water and Telephone 
in Every Room 
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Operatot 


The Picked Army of the Telephone 


thorough and the worker must be 
specially fitted for his position. 


The whole telephone-using public is 
interested in the army of telephone em- 


ployees—what kind of people are they, 


how are they selected and trained, 
how are they housed and equipped, 
and are they well paid and loyal. 


Ten billion messages a year are 
handled by the organization of the 
Bell System, and the task is entrusted 
to an army of 160,000 loyal men and 
women. 


No one of these messages can be put 
through by an individual employee. 
In every case there must be the com- 
plete telephone machine or system in 
working order, with every manager, 
engineer, clerk, operator, lineman and 
installer co-operating with one another 
and with the public. 


The Bell System has attracted the 


brightest, most capable people for each 
branch of work. The training is 


Clerk 


Workrooms are healthful and at- 
tractive, every possible mechanical 
device being provided to promote 
efficiency, speed and comfort. 

Good wages, an opportunity for 
advancement and prompt recognition | 
of merit are the rule throughout the 
Bell System. 

An ample reserve fund is set aside 
for pensions, accident and sick benefits 
and insurance for employees, both 
men and women. “Few if any indus- 
tries,” reports the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, “present so much 
or such widely distributed, intelligent 
care for the health and welfare of 
their women workers as is found 
among the telephone companies.” 

These are some of the reasons why 
Bell telephone service is the best in 
the world. 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 
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NEW YORK’S MOST CONVENIENT HOTEL 


HOTEL CONTINENTAL 


BROADWAY AT FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK 
| - | 


“ye 


Centrally located in the heart of the shopping dis- 
trict; surrounded by over forty theatres; five minutes 
from N. Y. Central and Penna. R. R. Depots; newly 
furnished; up-to-date in every respect; 300 rooms, 
300 baths. a $1.50 to $3.00 per day. 














HEADQUARTERS FOR LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 
H. S. DUNCAN, Manager 








French-American United Lead Company 
Export Association SHOT, LEAD PIPE, TRAPS 


and SHEET LEAD 


32 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. w 


Paris Office, 411 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
78 Boulevard Malesherbes : 








T° Maintain Sanitary 
Conditions we recom- 


mend the use of our disinfectants 
and sanitary appliances. Write us 
Jor descriptive literature. : 


oe 





Correspondence invited with American 
manufacturers desiring to establish WEST DISINFECTING CO. 
R : " Home Orrice: 12 East 42p Street, N. Y. 
a market for their products in Branches in Agencies throughout 
France and Italy principal cities. the World. 
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SAMUEL GOMPERS, Editor 
Official Magazine of the American Federation of Labor 


1916 
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DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS AND VOICING THE DEMANDS OF THE 
TRADE UNION MOVEMENT 





Vol. XXII FEBRUARY, 1936 





- LABOR’S PARTICIPATION IN 
GOVERNMENT 


By Samvuet GoMPERS 


determine public policies or matters of general concern. This assertion 

of rights has come with the startling challenge of a new demand. 
Democratic organization of society is a commonplace term that has not the 
force of full reality in the affairs of life and work. Practically all of our 
governmental methods and practices have an aristocratic origin that exer- 
cises a subtle, powerful and determining force that is unconsciously part 
of our terminology and hence of our thought and imagery. The habitual 
has a lethargic tendency that inhibits thought and complete realization of 
the meaning of a principle and of all its relations. While we avow equal 
opportunities for all citizens, that principle has force and meaning only when 
self-interested, intelligent activity secures rights for individuals or groups of 
citizens. Democracy, even m America, has been a word rather than an idea 
with meaning and purpose 

In older days the toilers were not given such protection: of government 
as even the laws provided, and those who worked with their hands were the 
property of those for whom they worked. As the workers slowly advanced 
from slavery into the position of subjects under government, they had no part in 
the determination of government—they were merely its victims and pawns. 
The toilers were governed but they had no voice in the government. Organi- 
zation under former social and political concepts gave real authority and 
protection in the government only to those who had some advantageous 
power. Political power was derived from possessions, usually financial or 
landed. It was a recognition of some strategic advantage that its holder 


| ABOR has a right to representation on all agencies that control or 


had over his fellows. 
(105) 
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Under the constant pressure and the irresistible surge of demands for 
human rights and human justice, demands for equal opportunity carried 
the additional weight of an accepted principle, and these aristocratic forms 
and concepts gave way to the ideals of democracy, in theory at Jeast. But 
the principles of democracy have become reality only through the asser- 
tion of rights and insistence upon demands. 

Under a republican form of government the working men presumably 
have equal voice in the government with any other group of citizens. Politi- 
cians have tried to flatter them by making them believe that they have real 
representation in the government through sympathetic, humanitarian repre- 
sentatives. The “dignity of labor’’ has been largely a politician’s catch 
phrase used for the purpose of vote-getting. The workers know they can be 
truly represented only by those who have lived their lives, worked at their 
work, borne their burdens, experienced their wrongs and the deep-rooted 
sense of injustice that comes from denial of what gives life, hope and opportu- 
nity. 

However much the workers may have been misled and wronged in the 
past, they have out of it all evolved a better understanding of what con- 
stitutes real participation in government, and of the character of representative 


government. 
Out in the world of labor and life the workers have put a real mean- 


ing into the phrase, ““The Dignity of Labor.’’ That reality has been created 


out of the power of the bones and sinews and the brains of those who work 
for wages and has been given concrete form in our material civilization. They 
have given not only their working power, but they have broken their bones, 
mangled their flesh, spiJled their blood, and have expended the best in life 
and spirit on the work of the world. It has given the dignity of jabor a deeper 
and more permanent expression in the ideals of humanity, justice and free- 
dom that the workers have been made a part of the guiding and directing forces 
of our nation. Every day’s work has been a demonstration that the workers 
can and do do things. They supply the creative power that is a necessary 
part of the processes of material production. The work of their hands and 
brain is everywhere—buildings of industry and railroads that unite the distant 
parts of our country, the material agencies of transportation and communica- 
tion, articles of daily food, use and wear, and in all of that which pertains to 
the material agencies of life and work. They have contributed something 
more than mechanical producing power. It is the mind and the insight control- 
ling the muscles of the workers that give them value as producers and as 
members of society. 

Without the miners the wheels of industry and commerce would cease. 
The miners daily risk life and limb as they go down into the black depth 
to secure the fuel necessary for our civilization. In comparison with the mine 
operators they are as thousands to a few men, yet it is our custom to accord 
to mine operators representation in the determination and control of public 
affairs and this representation has been accorded to but few miners. 

Workers go down into the depths of the earth, never free from peril 
to their lives, to fasten securely the foundations of our great steel structures. 
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The structural] iron workers climb to dizzy heights and careless of the slight 
barrier between them and the depths below, join together marvelous skeleton 
structures—the structures that enable men to control the elements of nature 
and to have buildings and facilities that are necessary for the affairs of life and 
work. They build the marvels of our great cities and our highways, yet, when 
it comes to formulating the policies, the plans that affect intimately their 
lives, safety and welfare, they are rarely given a voice in these determinations. 

The great armies of those who form a part of the transportation force 
or commerce have but little real participation in the government. Those 
who work in our industries are vitally affected by laws, and yet they have no 
voice in really determining matters. 

These, and all workers, have earned the right to real representation in 


government and in determining its policies of industry and society—have 
earned that right through their flesh and blood and through the bone-wearing 
anguish of toil. Yet they have been denied full, real recognition of their 


worth as men and citizens—they have not been admitted to participation 
in the heart of government. Daily life has taught them to distinguish between 
the real and the spurious—between true power and things associated with 
power. 

The right to vote implies but little as to real participatidn of the voter 
in the government. With the development in our country and the increases 
in our population, the political tendency has been toward the creation of 
commissions authorized to investigate, to determine policies and to formulate 
plans. Since the real work is done through commissions and committees, 
these are the political agencies that exercise governmental power. Only 
when there is representation on these committees and commissions, in addi- 
tion to the other recognized political rights, is there real participation in 
the political life of the nation. This commission tendency of government has 
been so gradual that its significance and importance have not been grasped 
by all of the citizens. Those who have interpreted this tendency aright have 
been urging upon the attention, not only of those in authority, but of the 
wage-earners themselves, the justice and the necessity for representation of 
wage-earners on these commissions and committees. 

Due in part to the opening up of our commercial highways and to the 
results of the present European war and in part to the guidance of political 
and industrial statesmen, the future promises closer relations between the 
countries and the nations of North and South America. Former proposals 
for closer relations concerned only relations of political character. The 
relations that are developing at present are industrial, commercial and 
financial, and hence form a real basis for community of interests and for an 
extension and the intertwining of the life forces of our nation with those 
of other Pan-American nations, of which the political can be only a reflection. 

The Sixty-third Congress authorized the Secretary of the Treasury 
to appoint a commission for the promotion of closer and better relations be- 
tween the peoples of the various countries. The purpose was to promote 
commerce between this country and the countries of the Pan-American Union 
to establish a better understanding of economic needs and interests of these 
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different countries, so that our plans and policies for industrial development 
might proceed with greater intelligence and effectiveness. As members of 
that commission there were appointed men who represented manufacturing, 
mercantile and financial interests of the various countries, the railroad 
interests, the steamship interests, mining interests, every material interest 
that might be concerned in closer relations between the countries, but there 
was not one representative of the human side of these various interests. 

Though commerce can not be carried on, between the United States 
and the South American countries without the help of human beings, there 
was no one there to present and to insist upon the protection of the interests 
of the sailors. Why should the interests of the ship owners of various countries 
be held of greater importance than the interests of the sailors who are in the 
employ of these ship owners? Why should there be representatives who look 
after the interests of the ship owners and not representatives who look after 
the interests of the sailors? The representative of material interests would 
have at heart the extension of great shipping interests and the development 
of the carrying side of commerce. The representative of human interests 
would have at heart the securement of better conditions of life and work 
of those who man these ships—his object would be human welfare and the. 
betterment of the life, the securement of better opportunities for the sailors, 
the protection not only of the power to work, supplying human motive force 
necessary to the industry, but the conservation of that infinitely sacred thing, 
human creative ability and human aspiration. Under existing practices it 
would seem that we value the dollar more than we value men. 

On this Pan-American Commission there are representatives of those who 
profit by the expansion of financial interests and institutions, but there 
are no representatives of those whom these financial interests are supposed 
to serve. The banks could not and would not exist if there were no bor- 
rowers and no depositors, yet it is only the financial manipulators who are 
represented and not the vastly more numerous depositors and borrowers. 
There is not a single occupation or industry that does not have a human 
side and is not dependent upon human agencies—those employed in the 
industry and among those whom the industry serves. The personnel of this 
commission represents only the material side of all industries—the human side 
is absolutely ignored. 

There is among our institutions one agency that stands preeminently 
and absolutely for human rights and human interests. It, therefore, falls 
upon that organization to press home the just claim for representation of 
human interests on all political bodies. The American Federation.of Labor 
has begun this fight in the United States. After the announcement of the 
Pan-American Commission, the President of the A. F. of L. directed the 
attention of the Secretary of the Treasury to the principle presented above 
and urged upon him that some member representing human interest ought 
to be appointed on that commission. This effort should be seconded and 
taken up by the labor movements of all of the other Pan-American countries 
until there is fitting and adequate representaton for the workers of all countries 
upon this and other like bodies. 
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Not only ought the wage-earners be represented on the Pan-American 
Commission but they ought to be represented on every commission that 
controls or determines public policies and matters of common concern. 

So far as touches their immediate affairs of life and work, the wage-earners 
have, through their labor organizations, established a channel for the expres- 
sions of their purposes and their needs. These labor organizations are 
thoroughly democratic and are truly representative of the needs and the 
aspirations of the workers. What the wage-earners have been able to secure 
through their trade organizations locally and in their occupation, they can 
secure upon a larger and a broader scale through these same agencies. Labor 
organizations are voluntary flexible agencies that are concerned with all of 
the interests of the wage-earners. They are directly representative of the 
interests and declared needs and ideals of the organized workers and the 
inarticulate hope of the unorganized. 

There is another problem that has a very prominent place in general 
thought at the present time—this is the problem of national defense and 
preparedness. The European war has demolished many of our ideas on the 
subject of peace and our conceptions of human psychology. As a result many 
have had to abandon former conceptions of policies of national defense and 
preparedness. We have learned that some constructive measures can be 
adopted and a definite weil coordinated plan evolved if our nation is to 
continue to hold its present position in the council of nations and if our citi- 
zens are to continue to progress and to secure increasingly better opportunities 
in our Republic. 

Formulation of plans and policies must necessarily be left largely to pre- 
liminary committees and commissions. The wage-earners of America are 
vitally interested in these plans and policies. They bear the brunt of fighting 
jn times of war and suffer most from mistakes of militarism and lack of national 
preparedness. Therefore, it is essential that representatives of wage-earners 
should be appointed to all commissions and committees that deal with these 
matters. 

Plans and policies for defense and preparedness for our Republic must be 
safeguarded to prevent militarism from becoming the dominating character- 
istic. ‘This evil can be prevented only through establishing and maintaining 
democracy of organization, administration and control. The workers—the 
masses of the people—are the most insistent advocates of democracy. Their 
participation in the formulation of plans for defense and defenses is an as- 
surance that democratic ideals will prevail—that the interests of the people 
will be of primary consideration. The wage-earners must have repre- 
sentation in the councils’ devising and in the initiation of plans and policies in 
addition to having a voice in deciding upon the adoption of plans and policies. 
No national plan or policy can be really effective if it does not have the 
advice, consent and the cooperation of the wage-earners who constitute the 
masses of our citizenship. 

The thought and policy here outlined were presented by the President of 
the A. F. of L. to President Wilson, who expressed a deep appreciation of the 
thought and policy and who declared that it would form a large part of his 
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consideration in connection with the selection of groups of citizens for service 
upon commissions and in deciding upon national policies. 

There are many other problems that must be acted upon in the near 
future, such as industrial education and vocational training, rural credits, 
organization of markets, the laying on and distribution of taxes 
in the determination of these and all similar problems Labor demands and 
has the right to real representation and participation. They have a right 
to that representation and participation because they are human beings, with 
lives, hearts and imaginations affected by the determinations of these ques- 
tions. 

The basis for representation and participation in the affairs of organized 
society is man, not property. The purpose of social organization is the fur- 
therance of human rights, interests, justice and liberty—it seeks to achieve 
a beautiful ideal—the fullness of life and opportunity for all. The workers, 
the masses of the people, therefore have a right to participate, and will insist 
upon this participation in the determination and control of all that con- 


cerns their lives and the lives of the generations vet to come. 





Organized Labor 


By SAMUEL Gompers, at the City Club, Los Angeles, Cal., November 27, 1915 


The working people of the country are giving service not only to their 
respective communities but to the country at large. We are toiling as our 
forefathers toiled but with an energy and ability undreamed of by them. 

The beginnings of modern industry brought about a great lengthening 


of the workday. Under machine production, with artificial illumination, the 


hours of laborers grew longer and longer, not only from sunup to sundown, 
as had been the rule with the medieval workers, but as long as the toilers 
could be driven to work. ‘The long hours of labor so undermined the bodies 
and minds of the toilers of that time that there had to be some invention for 
the safety of the race and establish a workday of eight hours. 


The agitation of the pioneers of the labor movement to reduce the 
hours of toil was the greatest stroke in the history of labor. The shorter 
workday is not only economically sound and practical, but it has for its pur- 
pose, the improvement of the workman’s mental and physical ability. I 
think it is generally regarded as a truism that the prosperity of a country 
depends upon the well-being and high standard of living of the masses. 

We are passing from the old concept of the relation of employer and 
employee. The development of industry must be accompanied by the fur- 
nishing of the best opportunities for the toilers. There is a social responsi- 
bility and a social conscience that must be touched in this great labor move- 
ment. ‘This movement.is subject to every kind of criticism and attack; but 
attack it as you will, the labor movement is here, and it would be weil for 
men to deal with it in an honorable way. 

With the great development going on every day, what is now needed 
is industrial statesmanship. The business and industrial interests should 
cooperate with the movement of organized labor to improve the condition 
of the toilers throughout the country, thus combining their efforts toward a 
higher and better civilization. 

















N JANUARY 8, 1916, at 12 o'clock, 
O took place the ceremony of laying the 

cornerstone of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor office building. The cere- 
mony was in keeping with the dignity of the 
cause to which the building is to be de- 
voted and in harmony with the sentiment 
and idealism that binds the labor movement 
together. The cornerstone about which 
the building will be erected was given by 
Henry J. Gompers, who was the first office 
boy in the service of the A. F. of L., and is 
now a member of The Granite Cutters’ Inter- 
national Union. The donor of the stone 
carved with his own hands the following 
inscription on the granite block: 


‘American Federation of Labor 
Founded 1881 

This edifice erected for service 
In the cause of 

Labor-Justice-Freedom-Humanity 

1915-1916.” 


into which was placed during the ceremony 
a copper box containing official documents 
of the A. F. of L., showing its aims and pur- 
poses and many of its activities. There were 
also autographed pictures of the President 
of the United States, Secretary of Labor, 
W. B. Wilson, and of four generations of the 
Gompers’ family—all in good standing as 
members of the organized labor movement; 
of the first and present Executive Councils 
of the A. F. of L.; copies of the proceedings 
of the first convention in 1881 and the 
convention in 1886 when the Federation of 
Organjzed Trades and Labor of the United 
States and Canada became amalgamated 
with other international trade unions under 
the title of the A. F. of L.; and of the San 
Francisco,’ 1915, Convention; copies of the 
Seamen’s Act and the Clayton Act; and 
copies of official documents of the Depart- 
ments affiliated to the A. F. of L. There 
were also in the box messages to the future 
from the members of the Executive Council 
and from many trade unionists who were 
present in President Gompers’ office when 


CORNERSTONE LAID 


A. F. OF L. BUILDING 


A space had been prepared in the stone. 
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the documents were put in the copper box 


to be sealed. In addition there were letters 
from President Wilson, Secretary of Labor, 
Wilson, and Hon. Champ Clark, Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. Those 
letters are reproduced here: 


THE WHITE House 
WASHINGTON, January 7, 1916 
My Dear Mr. Gompers: I am very much inter- 
ested by what you tell me of the preparation for the 
ceremonies attending the laying of the cornerstone 
of the office building of the American Federation 
of Labor, and beg that you will accept for the Fed- 
eration my sincere congratulations upon the 
beginning of this work. I think you know how 
genuinely I am interested in the fortunes of the 
Federation, and how earnest and sincere a hope I 
entertain that its labors will be crowned with the 
best sort of success in the promotion of the best 
interests of the working men of the country. 
Cordially and sincerely yours, 
Wooprow WILSON 
Mr. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 





DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
WASHINGTON, January 8, 1916. 
Mr. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. Gompers: May I not, on the occa- 
sion of the laying of this cornerstone, remind you 
of the trinity of great things which have been 
accomplished by legislative enactment during the 
past three years? 

First: The creation of the Department of Labor 
in the Federal Government, authorized to promote 
the welfare of labor, as distinguished from industry 
or commerce, with a cabinet member at its head 
who can carry the viewpoint of labor into the inner 
councils of the nation. Second: The passage of the 
Clayton Act declaring “that the labor of a human 
being is not a commodity or article of commerce,”’ 
thereby recognizing that labor is a part of man, in- 
separable from him, and can not be the property of 
any one. 

Third: The emancipation under the LaFollette 
Act of all seamen on vessels, foreign or domestic, 
trading in American ports by which they are no 
longer bondsmen to the vessels upon which they have 
signed the ‘‘‘Ships Articles,’’ but, whenever the ves- 
sel is in a safe port, may terminate at will their civil 
contract to labor. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. B. WILSON, 
Secretary of Labor. 
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CORNERSTONE AND INSCRIPTION, A. F. OF L. OFFICE BUILDING. LAID JANUARY 8, 1916, WASHINGTON, D. C. 




















SPEAKER’sS Rooms 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WasHINGTON, D. C., January 7, 1916. 


My DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: I am delighted to 
know that the A. F. of L. will soon have an adequate 
office building of its own. 

I have always, both in the legislature and in 
Congress helped with any reasonable proposition to 
promote the welfare of the laboring man. Because 
when I was a youth I labored with my hands as a 
hired hand on a farm, and it is an old saying that 
“the fellow feeling makes us wondrous kind.”’ 

I congratulate you and all concerned that public 
opinion in the United States, tends more and more 
to the idea that the laboring men ought to have a 
fair share of the proceeds of their labor. 

Your friend, 
CHAMP CLARK. 


Honorable SamvuEt Gompers, President, 
American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 


The copper box which contained these 
documents was presented by President John 
J. Hynes of the Amalgamated Sheet Metal 
Workers’ International Alliance. The box 
was made by P. J. Hugo, a member of the 
Kansas City, Missouri, local union of sheet 
metal workers. 

A union band headed the procession of 
trade unionists that marched from the 
A. F. of L. offices to the site of the Labor 
Temple, which is on Ninth Street and Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, Northwest, Washington, 
D. C. Before an assembled crowd, which 
consisted of the representatives of the 
labor movement of Washington, Baltimore, 
New York, and other places, interested 
friends of the labor movement and many 
of the union card group in Congress, the 
granite cornerstone was set in place and the 
copper box placed within where it will rest 
until at some future time the building will be 
demolished and the contents of the box dis- 
closed as a message to future generations. 

There were two-addresses made at the 
ceremony of the laying of the cornerstone— 
one by Secretary of Labor, W. B. Wilson, a 
member of the United Mine Workers of 
America, who represents the cause of Labor 
in the Cabinet of the President of the 
United States, and by the President of the 
A. F. of L., who has been a meinber and an 
officer in the Federation since its formation 
in 1881, with the exception of two years. 
These addresses are given below: 

Mr. Frank Morrison, Secretary of the A. 
F. of L., acted as master of ceremonies and 
called the gathering to order and said: 

Ladies and Gentlemen: I take great 
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pleasure in introducing to you W. B. Wilson, 
Secretary of the Department of Labor. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I want to 
take the occasion of the laying of this corner- 
stone to congratulate the A. F. of L., and the great 
labor movement of our country upon the wonderful 
progress which has been made as the direct result of 
the organized efforts of the wage-workers. 

As I stand here beside this cornerstone where 
the hopes of the trade union movement that it might 
have a temple dedicated to human welfare are 
about to be realized, my memory goes back over the 
formative period of the trade union movement of 
our country, and I can see passing before it a host of 
men in various parts of the country and in divergent 
trades who are making sacrifices in order that the 
great masses may be benefited. Strewn along the 
pathway of that formative period are the dead 
bodies of heroes of the labor movement who have 
been driven adrift; who have traveled from place 
to place, ragged, hungry and worn, preaching the 
gospel of the brotherhood of man, though exiled 
from their own homes by the merciless blacklist; 
who have undergone all of the hardships that it is 
possible for me to undergo in their desire to pro- 
mote the welfare of mankind. , And that picture 
clearly demonstrates to me the falsity of the state- 
ment that the trade union movement is a selfish 
movement looking only to the welfare of those 
who are its members. 

There is a great difference today in the conditions 
under which the workers toil in various trades 
from that which existed a number of years ago. In 
most instances the hours of labor per day have been 
reduced. In many instances the conditions sur- 
rounding the workmen relative to the protection 
of their health, their life and their limbs, have been 
improved. In nearly all instances the wages, the 
actual wages, has been increased. 

Those things have not been brought about as the 
result of the voluntary action on the part of em- 
ployers. No matter how generous the employers 
may be, no matter how kindly their dispositions, no 
matter how much they may desire to be beneficial 
to their fellow-men, there has been a point beyond 
which they could not go unless their less generous 
competitor went with them. The power which has 
influenced, the power which has compelled the less 
generous employer to move forward has been the 
collective action of the workmen, and in compelling 
them to move forward the workers brought bene- 
ficial conditions not only to those who were members 
of the trade union movement, but to all workers, 
whether organized or unorganized. Hence the 
allegations that the trade union movement is a 
selfish movement is without a particle of foundation 
in fact. 

The question of the wages, the question of the 
hours of labor, the question of sanitation and safety 
at the places of work, have not been the only ques- 
tions upon which the trade union movement has 
expended its actvities. It has been as broad 
in its activities, broad in its efforts, as human 
activity itself. Our great public school system 
extending from one end of the country to the other, 
by which the children of all classes of our people are 
given an opportunity of at least an elementary edu- 
cation, came into existence, outside of the New 
England states, as the direct result of the energies 
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of the trade union movement of less than a century 
ago. The compulsory education of children, pro- 
tecting weak wage-earners against their own neces- 
sities, the furnishing of textbooks so that the child 
of the poor man might not be embarrassed in the 
school-room alongside of the children of those who 
are better off, the increasing of the age at which 
the child may be placed at work in gainful occupa- 
tions—these are some and but a small part of the 
results of the activities of the trade union movement. 
They are mentioned merely as indicative of the lines 
along which their energies are exerted. And why? 
Because so far as the well-to-do are concerned, so 
far as those who are already furnished with a large 
amount of this world’s goods are concerned, they 
have been in a position to take care of the sanita- 
tion of their own homes, to provide for the educa- 
tion of their own children, to furnish the books by 
which the children might be educated, to keep their 
children out of gainful occupations until they 
reach definite standards of development. It was 
only the children of those who are struggling for an 
existence who were compelled by virtue of their 
necessities to forego those advantages. The only 
way in which the workers could give to their chil- 
dren the same opportunities as those who are well- 
to-do, was by the collective action of the state 
Hence the activities of the trade union movement 
The children of all of the wage-workers, whether or- 
ganized or unorganized, have participated in the 
benefits 

The world is moving forward as a result of the 
continuous pressure of the trade union movement 
Going forward in spite of the opposition that is met 
with on all sides, and we sometimes wonder why 
that opposition should exist in view of the advanced 
facilities, the improved methods of production, by 
which man today is very much more productive 
than he was a number of years ago. It is the same 
sentiment which causes the resistance which in the 
years gone by caused the owner of the slave to re- 
sist any movement for the freedom of the slave. 
The same sentiment is there 

This movement then is going forward as the re- 
sult of the collective action of a given number 
of the wage-workers. The greater, the more perfect 
that movement is, the more perfect the organiza- 
tion becomes, the more intelligently it is directed, the 
greater the results will be. Hence I have the pleas- 
ure again, Mr. President, of congratulating the A. F 
of L. upon the erection of this building dedicated to a 
forward movement, a labor forward movement, a 
humanity forward movement, a movement for the 
uplift of all mankind. 

Mr. Morrison: Ladies and Gentlemen, In con- 
nection with the erection of this building and the 
inscription of the cornerstone which gives the life 
of the A. F. of L. as running from 1881 until 1916, 
there is in existence and living, one officer whose 
activities as an active officer cover that complete 
period. Without further reference I take great 
pleasure in introducing an officer, with whom I 
have had the pleasure of working for the past nine- 
teen years. Samuel Gompers, President of the A. 
F. of L., will now address you. 


President Gompers’ Address 


Mr. Gompers: Ladies and Gentlemen, In the per- 
formance of this ceremony of the cornerstone laying, 
I am impressed so much, I am thrilled to such an 


extent, that it is exceedingly difficult for me to ex- 
press what I have in my mind to say or what my 
heart prompts me to say. 

It was my privilege in 1881 to be present at th« 
convention when the cornerstone was laid for th« 
A. F. of L. Now, after thirty-five years, to have th« 
great honor and privilege to lay the cornerstone for 
the structure that is to be erected here, an offic: 
devoted to service, to still greater service, in th 
cause of Labor, in the cause of justice, in the caus 
of freedom, in the cause of humanity—is to me s 
important a function that I fail to command my- 
self and to give adequate expression to what all thi 
portends, not only in our day, but for all timc 
This structure erected for service will mean to all 
those who read as they run, that there is still burn- 
ing in the hearts of the people of America that 
flame which can not and must not be extinguished 
the torch and the flame of liberty, the justic: 
which must be kept burning, and to which men and 
women of our time and of the future must devot 
themselves, if liberty and justice and freedom and 
humanity shall have their fullest understanding and 
obligation. 

The men of the organized labor movement of ou: 
time realize the mission resting upon them—th: 
heritage of all of the struggles and the sacrifice 
of the past which made it possible that in this year 
of grace nineteen hundred and sixteen, we may 
enjoy the liberties secured for us by our fathers 
The progress, the rights and the opportunities o/ 
today are the achievements of the long, hard strug- 
gle of those who have gone before. The labor 
movement is a world-old struggle for freedom. That 
progress has been made; that the lives of men are’ 
better and happier are due to those who had thx 
courage to make the fight and who had an idea of 
what should be. Today our hearts are very tende: 
toward the men and the women of the labor move- 
ment of past years. They made a fight against the 
forces of greed and inhumanity—they fought in the 
days when to belong to the labor movement meant 
actual physical danger and marked men for social 
ostracism and for persecution by all the agencies o! 
organized society. The heritage we receive from 
them is a sacred trust—to be maintained and 
handed on to coming generations with enhanced 
potentiality. 

As in physical life those members of our body 
which fail to exercise their proper natural and normal 
functions, so in political and our economic life, 
the man or the woman who fails to exercise th« 
liberties which are theirs, the men and the women 
who flinch from the responsibilities and the conse- 
quences which the exercise of liberty entails, ar« 
unworthy of liberty—unworthy of liberty, unworthy 
of freedom, untrue to the traditions and the strug- 
gles and the heroism of the past—are cowardly and 
false to all future time. 

Men of today must be willing to do their share of 
the world’s work. Men of today must be willing 
to hazard the risk inevitably consequent to the 
determination to fight for the maintenance of free 
dom and the enlargement of the concepts of free 
dom and justice to struggle, or to give their all in 
order that liberty may live and our republic endure. 

Our movement, the trade union movement, as 
understood and represented and expressed by the 
A. F. of L., has maintained and advanced the high 
standards it raised for the toilers, for the masses, for 
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ill the people. Our achievements are a great tribute 
to all that is good, and true, and noble. 

We aim to bring more light and life in the homes 
ind the work of the toilers of our country, and of 
the world. We have aimed to bring increasing op- 
portunity into the lives of all who toil. Our primary 
demand is for a shorter workday. 

A reduction of one hour per day in the labor of the 
workers of America affords twenty million golden op- 
portunities for thought, for action, for human 
etterment every day. 

Our demands have been effective in securing the 
ight-hour day for many workers— a gain which has 
had an incalculable influence in the lives of those 
vorkers. For the short-hour workers are workers 
vith different standards of life, concepts, greater de- 
mands, than those who are deadened by fatigue 
ind long hours of grinding toil. 

We aim to develop higher standards of character 
ind of duty with the understanding that rights and 
privileges carry with them duties and obligations 

Men and women of toil, we know not how long this 
structure when completed shall last. In the corner- 
stone of this structure is contained a copper box 
in which are enclosed a number of important docu- 

1ents—the thought of today conveyed and ex- 
pressed to those who shall come after u-, and 
vho may read and learn of what we have tried 
to do in our time. They are a message into the 


future. When with time this structure shall be 
crumbled into dust, when the men and the women 
of that time shall see an accounting of our work 
in our day, let us hope that they may realize that 
we have tried in the light that is given us to do our 
duty, to keep the faith with the past, and our duty 
for today, as well as our obligation for the future 
Men and women assembled here, thousands and 
thousands would have been only too glad to be here 
if they could. Let us express their thoughts and 
their hopes and their aspirations as we look upon 
this cornerstone and this uncompleted structure, 
that we may always be true to ourselves, true to our 
fellows, true to the duties devolving upon us, and 
that this structure of labor, typifying all that is good 
and true and noble, shall stand as an enduring 
monument—and better still that the movement of 
organized labor living in the hearts and the con- 
science of our fellow-workers shall be carried on, and 
on and on, time without day and shall ever en- 
courage us now to do our duty by our fellows, 
to be willing to do, to consecrate anew our lives and 
our hopes in the attainment of the highest standards 
of life, of progress, of civilization, for the workers now, 
for the workers of the future, and for all mankind, 
and for all time 
Mr. Morrison 
for assembling here 
adjourned 


I desire to thank those present 
ind the meeting will now be 





“LEARNING TO EARN” 


NEFFECTIVE, inadequate education is wastage of life 


it means limitations upon 


the mind and spirit that prevent their development in response to opportunities of 


life and work. 
in national life 


Educational matters are among the most vital and most fundamental 
they are intertwined with all relations of life. 


In this time when we are examining anew our national institutions and standards, 


the need of educational methods and ideals appeals with compelling force to those who 
feel the burden of responsibility for national welfare. The problems of developing individ- 
ual ability and power and of maintaining national virility and initiative are in their 
ultimate solution educational problems. 

If our national industries and commerce are to be organized and coordinated in such 
a way as to insure permanence, flexibility and intelligent development, all the human 
agents associated in the conduct of industry and commerce must be trained in mind and 
muscle, whose service is accompanied by intelligent skill, aware of its relations and impor- 
tance to the whole of economic organization. To attain this purpose, education must be 
manifold in kind and in method, dealing with the technique of all callings and occupations. 

A most helpful study, sound philosophically, and rich in practical suggestions, 
is the volume entitled ‘‘ Learning to Earn,” written by John S. Lapp and Carl H. Mote. 

The volume is commended to the thoughtful reading of all, for industrial education 
and vocational training are matters of urgent importance. Several extracts are quoted 
below for the consideration of our readers.—S. G. 
tion by which he can profit. Education ought 


to be suited to the capabilities of each and to avoid 
an abstract ideal by which the few only may profit.” 
. - * 


“An examination of society and of the system of 
education at once establishes the conclusion that 
whatever philosophy we build our educational sys- 
,@m upon, it should be based upon the idea of giv- 


ng to each person the kind and content of educa- “Thus, in the all important activities of life 
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connected with making a living and living, as in 
that of direct self-preservation, an intenser educa- 
tion to bring the individual into harmony with 
his environment, and to give him possession of 
the tools of economic independence, is a present 
and future necessity for individual and social wel- 
fare.”’ 
* ” * 

“When we consider the adjustment of the 
individual to his environment we often think 
that the environment is static and the adjusting 
must be entirely on the part of the individual. 
This is not correct, for we know that man in his 
reactions upon his environment changes that en- 
vironment and the concentrated movements of 
men in the mass change society into a dynamic state. 
The instrument which adjusts one dynamic body to 
another and keeps them adjusted must itself be dy- 
namic. Education being that means of adjustment 
between man and his environment, must continually 
be adjusting its content and methods to the chang- 
ing conditions on which it works. Education 
must be progressive, therefore, if it is to be the 
adjusting force in society. Teachers, text-books, 
paraphernalia, materials and methods must be 
suited to the time and place, to the individual, and 
the state of society. If the school be in Porto 
Rico, it should seek to adjust the pupils to the 
life of Porto Rico and not to that of Boston. If the 
school be in a twentieth-century environment, it 
should draw its content from the twentieth and 
not from the sixteenth century. 

“In terms then of modern application the end of 
education is to train the individual in self-preserva- 
tion in the multitude of dangers which beset his path: 
to train him to earn a living and to live under 
modern conditions of production and distribution; 
to be an efficient consumer ; to conserve the home and 
care for children; to perform essential duties as a 
citizen; and to enable each to get the fullest en- 
joyment from the work which he does as a worker, 
parent or citizen and to utilize the leisure time of 
life wisely and happily.” 

“**The world in which most of us live,’ says John 
Dewey, ‘is a world in which everyone has a call- 
ing, an occupation, something to do. Some are 
managers and others are subordinates. But the 
great thing for one as for the other is that each shall 
have had the education which enables him to see 
within his daily work all there is in it of large and 
human significance.’’ 

- ~~ - 

“There has been too wide aseparation between 
education and practice. Men have gone on accumu- 
lating knowledge; scientists and thinkers have 
been producing new knowledge; and yet the workers 
on the other side have done their work without the 
application of this knowledge which would have 
meant so much tothem. Knowledge and work have 
each been kept in sealed packages to the hurt 
of the latter and the uselessness of the former. ‘So 
learn that you may do, and so do that you may 
learn,’ should be the ideal of universal education in 
the process of adjusting man to his environment. 
Universal education recognizes that education is 
as much for men who are doing things as for those 
who are thinking about things. 

**Enough knowledge is already stored up to revolu- 
tionize the practical world if it could’ only be 
brought into action. Enough scientific knowledge 


“culture. 
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of agriculture is in printed form to make two 
blades of grass grow where one grows now if it were 
effectively put to work; enough of industrial science 
has been accumulated to bring a new era of efficiency 
if a channel could be opened to conduct it to the right 
workers in the office and shop; enough science and 
art stand ready to improve the millions of homes in 
the land if the home-makers were given the op 
portunity to get, and were taught to practice, that 
part which is useful to them.” 
7 - ~ 

The task of doing things rests upon the educa- 
tional system. The public is deeply concerned that 
all of these ends be accomplished and the only public 
instrument available is the educational system al- 
ready set up for that very purpose, but which 
has been perverted from this end by lack of insight, 
true guidance and constant adaptation. The 
leaders of education on the one hand and of in- 
dustry, business, home and farm on the other, 


have been working independently, resulting in a 
system of education unarticulated with environ- 
ment and an environment which fails to get the form- 
ing and transforming knowledge of the school. 

. 


“We have in this country an altogether erroneous 
notion of what culture means, of what it consists. 
We have been accustomed to think of it as some- 
thing apart from effort. Perhaps the commonest 
conception is that of a wide learning in and broad 
knowledge of things which have no possible connec- 
tion with one’s vocation. We therefore have sought 
to divorce culture from the vocational, the material, 
the economic. Culture means more than being 
able to gaze with delight and appreciation upon 
the tints and colors which some old master toiled 
with the genius of inspiration. This capacity is 
eminently worthy, but it not only is far out of reach 
of the multitude, it is at best merely an incident of 
The masses of the people have little or no 
opportunity to visit the great art galleries of this 
country, much less those of Europe. Moreover, 
very few of us can be expected to gather more 
than a veneer of culture in gazing at mere pictures, 
for it is certain we can not afford rare works of 
art in our own homes. Our artistic education, for 
instance, may as well begin with the selection of 
pretty and inexpensive prints which we really 
can afford to own. Culture means more than 
philosophical whims and impractical visionary ob- 
sessions; more than the caprices of eccentric tem- 
peraments. These are quite as likely tobe delu- 
sions of the egotist, vagaries of the drone of the 
contemptuous cynicism of the snob as signs of cul- 
ture. We have no very great need for this species 
of culture, but we do have a most pressing need for 
culture that is grounded on. the economic inde- 
pendence of the individual.” 

“While this volume undertakes to maintain that 
no work-is wanting in cultural aspects and that the 
spiritual insight of a first-class carpenter or builder 
is culture quite as much as the information or wisdom 
of the poet, it would avoid any apparent purpose to 
minimize the so-called cultural subjects in industrial, 
agricultural, commercial, or home education. The 
present-day training given in the correspondence 
school or the private business college is not only 
inadequate, but faulty. The young man who has 
no greater equipment for a business career than 
what he has got in the average business college 
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isin asad plight. He is headed straight for a blind 
alley from which he is very likely never to emerge. 
Now that we have gone to the extreme with learn- 
ing for the sake of ‘mental discipline,’ or learning 
which ‘might come in handy some time,’ we do not 
want to plunge into the other extreme and reduce 
education wholly and strictly to the mechanical 
lane. 

: Doctor Davenport is right when he says, ‘I would 
teach to all classes of people all forms of human 
knowledge both those that lead to immediate results 
and those that appeal strongly to the intellect, 
regardless of professional ends,’ except that the 
broad training which should accompany a voca- 
tional course is quite as likely to appeal to the 
intellect as the same training minus a vocational 
relationship to possess the additional value of lead- 
ing directly to results. Davenport seems not to 
have grasped, however, the complete significance of 
vocational education as a new avenue to culture, 
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for he would set industrial training over against 
culture as though they are somehow opposed to 
each other. The culture which he proposes to open 
to the vision of the industrial people is a culture for 
their leisure hours. Thiere is a flavor of condescen- 
sion, a smack of conceit and an admission that 
seems like unsolicited or mock charity when, after 
proposing culture for the Jetsure hours of the work- 
ing people, he explains that ‘there is nothing about 
labor or even about common things that makes im- 
possible the loftiest intellectual achievements.’ 
What we want for the working people is not a 
culture for their leisure hours, but a culture for their 
working hours, a culture that dominates every 
thought, word and deed as well after the morning 
whistle blows as after the blast at six p. m.” 


The book is an intelligent and valuable 
contribution to the subject of industrial 
education. 





FINANCES OF TRADE UNIONS 


By J. W. Hays 
Secretary-Treasurer of International Typographical Union 


HE Philadelphia Convention of the 
T American Federation of Labor directed 
that a discussion of higher dues be 
published in the issues of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST, and a number of representa- 
tives of international and national organiza- 
tions having expressed their views upon the 
question of finances, I deem it expedient to 
say just a few words regarding the finances 
and dues of the International Typographical 
Union. 

During the years of 1905, 1906 and 1907, 
the International Typographica! Union went 
through a most strenuous period in its 
efforts to secure the eight-hour workday. 
When this campaign started, the fight 
was forced upon the organization by an as- 
sociation of employing printers when the 
treasury of the International Typographical 
Union was at a low ebb, evidently with 
the idea that if the organization was forced 
to spend the small amount of money it had in 
its possession it would be unable to make a 
successful fight for the shorter day. During 
this campaign the members of the organiza- 
tion learned the value of a good treasury. 
When the money then on hand was ex- 
pended it became necessary to levy assess- 
ments, and while this fight cost the or- 
ganization practically four million dollars, 
every cent of it was paid by members 


of the International Typographical Union 
with the exception of about forty thousand 
dollars that was raised through assessment 
levied by the A. F. of L. Of course, it is 
needless to say to the readers of the FEDERA- 
TIONIST that the campaign of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union for the shorter 
workday was successful, as that is a well- 
known fact. However, this campaign 
brought out most forcefully the benefits of 
beirfg provided for any emergency that may 
arise to confront a labor organization. 

As a representative of the International 
Typographical Union I advocate peace at all 
times, and I believe that the day of the suc- 
cessful strike is past. I would not, however, 
take from a labor organization the right to 
strike if conditions were such that a strike 
was actually necessary to preserve the honor 
and integrity of the organization, and I would 
advocate before all labor unions, as I advo- 
cate before the Typographical Union, the 
setting aside of funds that shall be used only 
to protect the organization in times of 
trouble and when war is imminent or un- 
avoidable. 

During the past year the International 
Typographical Union has had a compara- 
tively small difficulty on its hands on which it 
has expended nearly seventy thousand dollars. 
Had it not had considerable resources in its 
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treasury it would have been impossible for 
it to have made even this small campaign 
without calling upon other unions for assist- 
ance; and I say here that organizations that 
are forced to call upon sister unions for 
financial assistance in time of trouble can not 
meet with success, because where this 
method is resorted to it is generally by more 
than one organization, and when the 
unions are confronted meeting after meeting 
with requests for financial assistance it is 
not long until those requests become docu- 
ments that are looked upon in a perfunctory 
manner and generally filed without con- 
sideration. 

An individual, especially a member of a 
‘labor organization, should provide for his 
own household without expectation of per- 
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sonal assistance from others. {[n_ the 
same manner a labor organization should 
provide for the protection of itself through 
its own resources and not depend upon 
other organizations, most of which hav: 
difficulties of their own. 

I say, therefore, to all organizations, tirs1 
organize the people working at your craft 
I favor low iriitiation fees and high dues 
Educational campaigns are of much valu 
and the educated trade unionist realiz 
the benefit of high dues and pays then 
willingly. 

There is no agent so effective in maintain 
ing peace and securing betterments§ for 
members as the knowledge that angor 
ganization is possessed of a large defens 
fund. 





COME WITH ME 


My home is a workingman’s cottage, 
But fair as a picture can be, 
It is daily my inspiration— 
At night it is joy to me; 
Shut out the cold world and its worries, 
No longer a pessimist roam, 
Come with me and look through my glasses 
To see my sweet pictures of home. 


The turmoil and grind of the workshop— 
You’ve tried it and know it is tough. 
Eight hours of hard daily labor 
I think you'll agree is enough 
Well after the day’s work is finished 
My picture of home you must see 
And enjoy an evening of pleasure— 
Make part of the picture with me. 


The eight-hour system of labor 
Gives eight more for refreshing sleep, 

And there’s eight for recuperation, 
For storing up sunshine to keep; 

For making this life worth the living 
And worthy the trouble we take, 

For painting home’s fireside pictures 


hat is every man’s right to make. 


Reform that is driving out sweatshops 
And building manhood at its best, 


The eight-hour system of living— 
For work and for play and for rest; 
Then look with me into the picture 
And picture the ideal age 
For happiness, home-life and comfort 
When Love shall grant labor’s just wage. 





—Margaret Scott Hail. 




















Whose Image? 
By Pror. H. C. FELLow 


“In the image of God, created He him.” 

Didst thou speak, Oh Man! with the voice of God? 
Didst thou say that the bent-over form of this boy 
Who toils in the cotton field all the year long 

With a body pinched close by the matrix of toil, 
And shoulders astooped with the yoke of an ox 

In dragging his loads to the marts of the world; 
With a face burnt out and furrowed by care, 

With eyes dull leaden, that listless stare 

Into space, not seeing, but dead, stone dead; 

With hands bronzed deep by a tropical sun, 

And scarred by the thorns of passionate briars, 
Didst thou say that this was thy image or God’s? 


I stand and behold in the world’s tangled maze, 

See even the wreck of a worn-out man; 
Premature death at the dawn of a life, 

Dragging thy load, Oh, Man! to the end of the row, 
And praying for light while the vespers chime 
Calleth the task laden world to its rest. 


Oh, God! If that by Thy image, what then? 

If it be not this, Oh, Eternally Just, 

Hell’s recompense then to the Social Enthrall 
That scourgeth with knouts spike woven with gold 
Its myriads of wee-worn, sun-browned hands 
That move on forever at Moloch’s behest 

Down the dark, bloody, cobble-strewn marts of the world 
And opes not the little white school-house doors 
That their worn feet may enter, 

That a few stray shafts of sunlight 

May enflame the broken-down sanctuaries, 

And the blind eyes be anointed, 

And the deaf ears be unstopped, 

And the burden of clothing the world be unloosed 
From the tired child of the Sunny South, 

Ere the shadows of the twilight shall enveil, 

And the pall of the never-ending night 

Enshroud him in a gloom that knows no rifting. 


Turn back, Oh, God! Turn back the wheel 
That shapes the Destiny of Man 

Else break it, if that be Thy Urn 

Oh Craftsman of an Immortal Life. 


(119) 
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In his address to the two Houses of Congress, President Wilson justifiedly 
declared that the gravest threats against our national 
A DANGEROUS peace and safety have been uttered within our own 
WAY TO CURE 
THE EVIL borders. The threats referred to had come from those 
who have “poured the poison of disloyalty into the very 
arteries of our national life.’’ The number of those striking at the heart of 
our industries and commerce the President declared are great enough to have 
brought deep disgrace upon us and to have made it necessary that we should 
promptly make use of the processes of law by which we may be purged of 
their corrupt distempers. , 

The dastardly attacks upon the vitals of industrial America stir the 
deepest depths of patriotic indignation. It seems almost incredible that citizens 
of the United States should attempt to destroy the power and the hope of the 
nation. Naturally our thoughts turn to prevention. Federal conspiracy 
laws are proposed. 

At this junction it is necessary for the organized labor movement to utter 
a very plain, emphatic warning. The wage-earners will not stand idly by 
and permit the enactment of so-called conspiracy laws that are sure to be used 
to interfere with the necessary, normal and legitimate activities of their asso- 
ciated efforts. This warning given before the consideration of any specific 
legislation, is spoken out of wisdom gained through Labor’s experiences with 
the Sherman Antitrust Act. 

When that act was under consideration by Congress, Labor was appre- 
hensive that it might be invoked against associations of workers. The 
representatives of Labor were assured that the law was not intended to apply 
and could not be interpreted to apply to wage-earners and that the inten- 
tion of the legislators even without a specific exemption would be sufficient 
to protect the toilers against perversion of the act. Yet among the first suits 
under the Sherman Antitrust Act was one against an organization of workers 
and the great majority of all the early cases were labor cases. 

What the wage-earners have suffered under the Sherman Antitrust 
Act has taught them they can not afford to take any risks under other laws. 
Over and over it has happened in the past that repressive laws passed under 
the emotion of popular indignation to meet some emergency or threatened 
danger, have been diverted from their true purpose and used to limit the 
freedom of Labor and to defeat efforts of workers to secure better conditions 
of life and work. 

The wage-earners of the United States have done their share to defeat 
these efforts against industries and commerce, against our Republic and 
our nation. True patriots that they are, they rejected corrupt offers, they kept 
blameless the honor and the name of the labor movement and prevented its 


becoming the instrumentality of untoward influences. They interposed their 
(120) 
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organized power to defeat attacks upon the very heart of our industrial or- 
ganization. By these deeds they have proved their true Americanism, their 
patriotism and their integrity and they have earned the appreciative gratitude 
of all Americans. 

As President of the American Federation of Labor, we have without 
faltering sounded the warning of danger, when attacks under whatever guise 
menaced the power and effectiveness of the labor movement, which is a move- 
ment for freedom, justice and humanity. 

For their service to the nation the wage-earners have received the com- 
mendation and appreciation of the nation. The real representatives of Labor 
have had the expressed appreciation of their course from the rank and file 
of the toilers, of senators, representatives, publicists, citizens, and finally 
from the President of the United States: 

We workers have done our duty and have proved our faithfulness to the 
country. We now declare that our interests must be safeguarded under the 
proposed legislation and that Labor will most emphatically, and we believe 
successfully protest against the enactment of a law that may menace the 

-rights or the welfare of the workers of our Republic. 





The horrors of the European war fall like a pall upon the hearts and imagina- 

tions of those who thought that ages of civilization had 
HIGHER LABOR inode it impossible for men to kill fellow-men even in 
pear tt legalized warfare. The gruesome carnage and wastage, the 
AND PROGRESS ‘ 

spilled blood and arms, legs, heads torn from quivering 
bodies—all call forth protests of distress. These compel attention because 
of their unusualness, though wrongs just as monstrous may not evoke a 
thought because they are habitual. But consciences that have been made 
sensitive by knowledge, appreciate the enormity of the wastage and 
dangers of peace. One of our great scientists, who has used his wisdom for 
humanity, Major General William C. Gorgas, responded to a presentation 
of a gold medal for his services to humanity, with the following: 

“The preventable mortality in this country is greater than the mortality caused 
by the European war. Thousands and thousands of persons die in America who could be 
saved if the sanitary millennium had been reached. Science knows that the chief cause of 
disease is poverty; that disease can never be eliminated so long as people are forced to live 
poorly and close together. We are endeavoring to do everything we can by educating the 
people. In Panama we were able to eliminate poverty. The government doubled our 
wages. Poverty vanished and with it disease.” 

Thus again the forceful declaration of this great practical scientist con- 
firms the methods and the contentions of the organized labor movement. 
All of the scientific knowledge in the world is useless if men and women have 
not the means to live as they know they ought. 

What practical profit to know the effects of poor food, and lack of nutri- 
tion, if wages are not sufficient to satisfy hunger; of cramped and unsanitary 
living rooms, if they have not the means to secure better; or the value of 
suitable clothing, if one must wear broken shoes and coarse, flimsy clothing; 
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or the physical effects from proper heating if only a few lumps of coal con- 
stitute the week’s fuel? 

Protection from the deadly effects of over-fatigue and over-work and 
wages that are adequate compensation for services and admit of high 
standards of life, are the initial steps in securing physical health, which 
conditions development along all lines. Physical energy and creative power 
are the results of well-established causes and forces. The workers, whose 
lives are shadowed and narrowed by privations, know that efforts to secure 
higher wages are most -potential for individual and national welfare. 

There is one agency that is working persistently and directly for better 
standards, wages, hours and conditions in work and home—the labor move- 
ment. It is an agency that with authority makes demands for the ‘workers. 

Employers do not agree to higher wages voluntarily—they keep for 
themselves all returns from production that are not disputed. The ten per 
cent increase in wages which the Steel Corporation recently announced was 
because that corporation understood the meaning of trade movements all 
over the country. The U. S. Steel Corporation is among those industries 
that has profited greatly from the demand growing out of war conditions. 
There have been big advances in the prices of steel and iron products. That 
corporation was recently reported to have announced a dividend of twenty 
per cent on common stock. 

The failure of Youngstown Steel and Tube Company to follow the astute 


policy of the U. S. Steel Corporation has precipitated industrial anarchy in 
that plant. The present losses are directly attributable to lack of industrial 
understanding. 

The New York Times in its financial columns publishes this comment 
which, though cynical, is appreciative of the justness of the demand of the 
workers: 


“The labor troubles which have developed in the steel trade are inconvenient, but 
hardly seem more than that if that trade, as the example of the Steel Corporation seems 
to show, is in a position to assume readily a higher scale of wages.” 


The same article presents this economic analysis: 


“Prosperity would almost necessarily be shortlived if labor derived no benefit in the 
shape of enhanced wages. It is accepted as a matter of course that prosperous times are 
times of relatively high prices for commodities, and it can not be expected that the price 
of labor will remain stationary while the price of the product of labor continues to rise. 

“If a corporation could produce its product at depression cost and sell it at prosperity 
prices it would of course be making an abnormally large amount of money, but such a situa- 
tion would result in a mal-adjustment which would bring to a speedy end a situation theoreti- 
cally advantageous from the stockholders’ point of view but impossible from a practical 
point of view. If we are to have further wage increases, and no doubt a continuance of 
prosperity will make wage increases a practical certainty, it will be well to regard them not 
as the street was inclined to regard the steel wage increase last week, but rather as another 
proof of the improved state of labor as an important element in the improvement in the 
condition of the country as a whole. Increases in wages in keeping with an increase in 
commodity prices are not a bearish influence. They help the normal discribution of wealth 
which is of greatest advantage to the community at large.” 
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From these two sources comes the declaration that high wages have 
a real and important relation to industrial, national, physical, and financial 
well-being. 

The labor movement, the standard-bearer of the workers, is the most 
important force in organized industry and commerce, not only in production 
but in distribution. It is a force that must be considered, recognized and 
dealt with because it is an integral, essential element in the organization of 
society. 





The splendid fight that workers in other countries are making against pro- 
posals for compulsion has won the admiration of many 
COMPULSORY who believe in voluntary institutions. But under our 
SERVICE , : ? . 
MUST GO republican form of government there is developing an 
officialdom that is endeavoring to deprive government 
employes of the rights of free workers. 

Governmental institutions have grown in proportion to the develop- 
ment of the country, increases in population and the increasing functions that 
the state has assumed. Increases in the numbers of civil service employes 
have been proportional. 

Formerly civil service positions were part of the so-called spoils system. 
The civil service system was adopted, which, in theory, was based upon 
merit and afforded protection to efficient workers. It is general informa- 
tion that the civil service is subject to “‘influence,”’ that it functions in a 
mysterious way to advance the interests of some and leaves others helpless 
against the purpose of a great machine. 

We have heard much from ebullient theorists of the dignity of public 
servants and of the greater respect that will obtain for governmental employes 
rather than for employes in private employ: These advocates of governmental 
ownership and operation are confronted with disheartening facts. Public 
servants, city service employes, have not the rights of ditch diggers, hod- 
carriers, or ‘““common laborers.”’ 

Civil service employes have been denied the right of free speech and 
free press. They have been denied the right to petition for redress of griev- 
ances. They have been denied the right to participate in the political life of 
their community or of the nation. And finally they have been denied the. 
right to quit work. Compulsion in our country demands our attention as 
much as compulsion elsewhere. 

Recently twenty-eight post office clerks and carriers of Fairmont, West 
Virginia, quit work. They committed no violence; they destroyed no prop- 
erty. They made no effort to interfere with the mail. They wrote their 
resignations, turned over their keys, and left the postal service. In their 
resignations they made grave charges against the postmaster of Fairmont 
and then left the petty injustices and the “‘speeding-up” policy of the post- 
office. They felt that to work longer was to lose self-respect. Surely free 
men could not be compelled to work and to work under such conditions. Such 
submissiveness would indicate very tame natures. 
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Nevertheless these twenty-eight who resigned—just that, nothing more— 
were charged with criminal conspiracy to delay the mails. They are now on 
trial for the crime of determining that to work longer under existing condi- 
tions was to sacrifice their self-respect. 

Such an interpretation is an assumption that “enlistment” obtains for 
civil service employes—that they are subject to a rigid discipline for service 
and to compulsory authority to enforce compulsory service or go to prison. 

If the right of the Post-office Department to enforce compulsory service 
is maintained, government employes lose the right to freedom. This is the most 
daring contention made by any governmental agency. If such policies pre- 
vail in the civil service they will result in the development of a spineless 
class of workers, without the courage to declare their rights or the will to 
contend for them. 

No tendency could be more dangerous to a republic than the develop- 
ment of a submissive spirit among workers and the foisting of compulsory 
service upon those in government employment. Dangerous tendencies and 
conditions in the civil service were given serious consideration at the San 
Francisco Convention. Those of the labor movement have learned that 
they must make their own fight for their rights and their freedom. 

The American trade union movement has aided some of the workers 
to organize and to make the fight and it stands ready to assist all others, 
Government employes must have an organization powerful enough to assert 
their rights and to secure their recognition. 

Secondly, there ought to be an appeal body before which government 
workers could present grievances and claims, and with the backing of a strong 
organization could secure a hearing and an opportunity for justice. 

The significance of this effort of the Post Office Department to corrupt 
the spirit of our free nation, to fasten compulsion upon any group of workers, 
makes more urgent the necessity of congressional action to assure to civil 
service employes the rights of free citizens. The theory of enlistment for 
service is repugnant to our ideals, our institutions and the genius of our 


people. 





Present conditions have aroused the whole world to an investigation of the 
fundamentals concerned in national organization and the 
best development and conservation of our people. Such 
an investigation involves consideration of the agencies 
and the influences that deal with life forces. That which is the founda- 
tion for all national development and progress is the physical well-being of 
the citizens of the nation. Physical well-being does not happen. It follows 
from knowledge of the fundamental principles of life and health and definite 
sustained efforts to apply this knowledge to the affairs of daily life and work. 
Material and intellectual progress and growth of the nation are dependent 
directly on the physical. Lack of virility, arrested physical development, 
show themselves in a national weakness at some great crisis and inability to 
make the sustained effort necessary to realize ideals. 


ROOT OUT 
CHILD LABOR 
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Every plan for national conservation and development must he based 
upon appreciation of the significance and the importance of the child— 
the child of the poor man as well as the child of the wealthy. There is wrapped 
up in every child born into the world an infinite potentiality. Into what 
a child may develop no one can say, but we all know well that the develop- 
ment is conditioned upon assuring to that child the protection and conditions 
that make for healthful physical developraent and opportunities for develop- 
ing its mental powers. The whole physical structure is a delicate mechanism 
reflecting every influence that comes into the life and environment of the 
child, and all of these influences, whether material or spiritual, are reflected 
directly in personality and life. 

There is a very direct connection between the nourishment of the body, 
adequate clothing, pleasant surroundings and untrammeled mental and 
physical development of the powers of the individual. Unless its life is to be 
perverted or dwarfed in some degree each child must be assured from the 
beginning a chance to live and grow and opportunities for development. 
Each child has an important significance in the life of the whole nation, for 
national development is conditioned by individual development. There 
is no greater crime and no more fundamental mistake that a nation can 
make than to neglect its children. Yet in many parts of our nation we permit 
little children to toil in factories, in industries, in stores, upon our streets and 
in all manner of so-called gainful occupations. The child is helpless; it does 
not know; it can not protect itself; it must do what grim necessity compels. 
It must spend its growing time and its play time in hours of physical toil- 
breaking down its muscles with early fatigue, deadening its bones and searing 
its very heart and mind with an intense feeling of the injustice of the world. 
There is not a child that does not want and need the time to grow and the 
time to play and yet we shut them away from the sunshine and all cf outdoors 
with its growing things, and make their little shoulders stoop from the dreary 
task, and wear their little fingers with incessant toil. 

Child labor is a wicked practice—one totally abhorrent to all ideals of 
intelligence and devoid of heart understanding. There is nothing in later 
life that can ever compensate a neglected or abused child for the losses 
which were a part of its childhood. As the human body, the human mind, 
and the human personality develop they remain fundamentally unchanged. 
There is a time to grow and a time to develop which never returns. ‘The 
fundamental problems which confront our nation are those of child labor 
and education. For years an adequate child labor bill has been under con- 
sideration by the United States Congress, and is now before the Sixty-fourth 
Congress. Such a law barring the products of child labor from interstate 
commerce would have a far-reaching effect in making use of child labor unprofit, 
able in states where it now prevails because without regulation. The workers 
are those who appreciate most fully and most vividly the consequences of child 
labor. They themselves and their own children have been made to suffer 
through the barbarous practice. Therefore, their demands for the regulation 
and the limitation of child labor have the urgency and persistency of per- 
sonal experience and personal conviction. 
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EB The enactment of a federal child labor law is one that stands first on the 
legislative program of the American Federation of Labor. And this is not a 
selfish demand that concerns the workers only, for any neglect or harm 
done to any child—to any of the nation’s children—is a blow at the heart 


of the nation. 





The regulation, limitation and finally the abolition of child labor must be 

supplemented by provisions assuring children real opportu- 
INDUSTRIAL nities for development and preparation for fortification 
ane aga in_the work, the progress, the whole life of the nation. 
VITAL Most important among the opportunities that are the 

rights of children are educational. Education is vital, 
not only to the welfare of the individual but to that of the whole nation. 
It is the foundation and the hope of ideals of democracy. It enables the 
possessor to understand and to measure his powers and to use his ability 
most effectively. 

To assure every child equal free opportunities for the kind of educa- 
tion which meets his needs and talents, is the only basis for genuine 
equality of opportunity—the only condition upon which democracy will 
function. 

The old cultural ideals of education dealing with the abstract only, denied 
the great majority of children an education adapted to their minds and 
natures, hence failed to fit them for the duties and possibilities of the work of 
life. There have come ideals of an education that teaches out of life and work; 
that deals with the concrete materials of environment and the duties and 
activities of life. This education seeks to put into the lives of all that under- 
stand, appreciation of the significance of service performed in all the relations 
of life—an appreciation that shall illuminate all of work and life. 

Because the wage-earners have been taught by life that equal educa- 
tional opportunities adapted to the needs of all are a condition requisite to 
equal economic opportunities, they have been foremost in pressing demands 
for the incorporation of industrial education and vocational training as a part 
of our public school system. 

The American Federation of Labor has been working in accord with a 
definite education program for more than a decade. A committee was ap- 
pointed by the 1903 Convention of the A. F. of L. to consider what the 
trade unions could do to remedy the deficiency of the public schools. The 
workers pay the taxes to support the public schools but are net getting from 
those schools the sort of education which they need to enable them to become 
more skilled, efficient, and better paid workingmen and better citizens. 
Each subsequent convention endeavored to further this purpose. 

In 1907 the A. F. of L. at its annual convention resolved that ‘‘we do 
endorse any policy, or any society (with special reference to the National So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Industrial Education), or association, having 
for its object the raising of the standard of industrial education and the 
teaching of the higher technique of our various industries.” 
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The convention “decided to record itself in favor of the best opportue 
nities for the most complete industrial and technical education obtainable,” 
and of an investigation of industrial systems. 

Industrial education was before the convention of 1909, at which time 
the President of the A. F. of L. stated in his report that the A. F. of L. favored 
industrial education through educational agencies under the control of the 
people and opposed narrowly specialized training under the control of private 
interests. Organized labor has always opposed and will continue to oppose 
sham industrial education, whether at public or at private expense. It has 
opposed and will continue to oppose that superficial training which does not 
make an independent, worker with initiative, but a tool to be used by sinister 
influences. Industrial education must train men for work and for under- 
standing service in the commerce and industries of the whole nation. The labor 
movement has declared that since technical education of the workers in trade 
and industry is a public necessity it should not be a private but a public 
function, conducted by the public and at the expense involved at public 
cost. 

In 1910 the A. F. of L. endorsed a bill in Congress providing for national 
aid in establishing vocational education in the public schools of the country. 
Since that date, up to the present time, the A. F. of L. has consistently, per- 
sistently and unremittingly advocated the establishment of industrial educa- 
tion and vocational training in the public schools. 

Vocational school courses should at all times be under the guidance and 
control of school authorities having control of the general education of the 
children and we believe that the so-called unit system of administration 
is best adapted to educating our children properly for their future guidance as 
citizens and as workers. 

Prompted by this analysis, the San Francisco A. F. of L. Convention 
adopted the following principles: 

1. That in approving industrial education, equal attention should be given to the 
general educational studies and requirements of the school children. The convention 
believes the latter of greater importance to the future welfare of the workers than the 
former instruction. : 

2. That industrial education shall include the teaching of the sciences underlying 
the various industries and industrial pursuits being taught, their historic, economic and 
social bearings. 

3. That all courses in industrial education shall be administered by the same Board 
of Education or Trustees administering the general education; that no federal legisla- 
tion on this subject shall receive the approval of the American Federation of Labor, which 
does not require a unit system of control over all public school studies, general and industrial. 

4. The committee recommends that the Smith-Hughes bill be endorsed by this con- 
vention, but that such approval is dependent upon the amending of the bill so as to eliminate 
the optional system and that the states accepting the terms of the bill shall be required 
to comply to the unit system of control. 


The A. F. of L. urges upon the Congress the early enactment of 
legislation assuring to the nation’s children educational opportunities in 
accord with the best ideals of human development. It would not abandon 
the cultural but would develop the cultural in all. It does not advocate 
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rejection of the thought and wisdom of past generations, but a broadening 
and deepening and adaptation and enrichment of the experience of the 
past—a single public school that shall be for all. 

This educational program which seeks to fit the workers for industry and 
commerce is supplemental to those efforts of the labor movement which 
seek to make industry and commerce fit for the workers. It is the outgrowth 
of the great humanizing spirit and ideals which are the inspiration and the goal 
of the labor movement. 





The defeat by the labor unions of the proposed municipal street-car system 
in Detroit has puzzled and taken aback the “‘intellectual’’ 
MUNICIPAL group of advocates of public ownership of utilities in gen- 
oo ~ anna. eral. They have been in the habit of hastily going ahead 
IZED LABOR with their theories without taking into account the 
lessons the wage-workers have learned thereon, some- 
times at a dear price. 

Discussion in the trade unions of the right of government or municipal 
employes to organize has brought to the forefront above all other considera- 
tions concerned in the question the fact that the right of Labor to stop work 
at will must not be in the least restricted in any part of the public service. 
Methods, directly applicable, open to all the wage-earners interested, must 
be established by which grievances shall, beyond question, be rectified. Peti- 
tions must be acted upon and hearings for individuals or delegations granted 
promptly, while lawful association of the workmen remains untrammeled 
and duly protected. In short, all the aims of organized labor, in point of 
wages, workday and workshop conditions, must be equaled or bettered 
in practice, or else every usual form of the activity of organized labor, includ- 
ing the strike, is to be expected, as Labor’s fundamental right. 

While the municipal ownership proposition was under consideration 
in Detroit, representatives of the labor movement appealed to us for advice. 
The following telegraphic reply was sent: 

“TI would not vote in favor of municipalization of the railroads unless it had at least 
this provision; right of the workers to organize and for the directors of the railroad to enter 
into joint bargain regarding wages, hours and conditions of employment. If proposition 
does not contain such a proviso, in my judgment it shoud be defeated.” 

Trade unionists are convinced that to take away by arbitrary order both 
the laborer’s supreme lawful right to dispose of his labor at his own will and 
the laborer’s correlative rights to hearing, petition, and association is to crush 
him and abandon him in helpless slavery. No municipal ownership scheme, with 
trade unionism left out, can be acceptable to trade unionists and liberty-loving 
citizens. 





Give the wages of an hour’s labor January 27, 1916, to relieve the Danbury 
Hatters. 





Remember Hatters’ Day, January 27, 1916, and the sacred duty to give 
the wages of an hour’s labor of that day to relieve the Danbury Hatters, 
the victims of the greed of Labor’s enemies and the perversion of the law. 











WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


From THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 








In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 


country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 


their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 
Unions organized during the last morth. 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the 


organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s 


in factory, mill or mine. 


toil is finished 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 


development of the country. 
familiar with the conditions of which they write. 


These organizers are themselves wage-workers. 


It is accurate, varied and comprehensive. 


The information comes from those 


They participate in the struggles of the people for 


better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, do the thousand and one 
things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 
Through an exchange of views in this department the wage-workers in various sections of the country 


and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 
Taken in connection with the reports from secretaries of international unions, this department gives 
a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


Bakery and Confectionery Workers 

Charles Iffland.—We have added five new locals 
to our organization during the last month—at 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin, Springfield and Haverhill, 
Massachusetts; Fort Wayne, Indiana, and New 
Haven, Connecticut. We have expended $100 for 
death benefits and $4,156 for sick and disabled 
members. State of employment is improving. We 
are concentrating our entire efforts against non- 
union products by carrying on a label campaign. 
In St. Louis, Missouri; Cleveland, Ohio, and Albany 
and Schenectady, New York, our organizers are 
doing good work in increasing a demand for goods 
bearing the label of our organization. 


Lace Operatives 


David L. Gould.—We have a total membership of 
1,146—no gains or losses during the past month. 
The strikes reported last month are still pending in 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island, and Zion City, Illinois, 
on account of reduction in wages and non-union 
shop conditions. Employment is fair and gradually 
improving. 

Laundry Workers 

Harry L. Morrison.—Our organization is com- 
posed of seventy-five locals—a total membership 
of 4,300. This isanincrease of one new local dur- 
ing the past month at Denison, Texas, with a 


membership of twelve. A strike is now pending 
at Stockton, California, for recognition of union 
and renewal of old contract. One hundred and thirty 
of our members are affected by this strike. Presi- 
dent Brock has taken charge of the situation and all 
our efforts are concentrated on winning this strike 
as we are not only opposed by the Laundry Owners’ 
Association, but also by the Merchants and Manu- 
facturers’ Association of that city. Agreements have 
been signed in Kingsville, Texas; East St. Louis, IIli- 
nois, and Shreveport, Louisiana, calling for increase 
in wages and shorter hours. Employment is fair with 
a slight improvement in sight. 


Lithographers’ International Protective and Bene- 
ficial Association 

James M. O’ Connor.—We have added twenty- 
five new members to our organization within the 
past month. One death benefit has been paid 
amounting to $300. Our sick, disabled and unem- 
ployed members are cared for locally. State of em- 
ployment is fair and improving slightly. One more 
establishment at Everett, Massachusetts, has 
granted the workers the forty-eight-hour week. 


Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers 
J. C. Skemp.—Our organization has been in- 
creased by 544 new members during the past month. 


Death benefits have been paid amounting to $10,500; 
sick and disabled benefits amounting to $1,975. 
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Powder and High Explosive Workers 


H. A. Ellis—We have a total membership of 
320—an increase of fifty-two members since last 
report, owing to a new local formed in Portsmouth, 
Virginia. Employment is fair among our members. 
All new contracts for this year call for increases in 
wages and shorter working hours. 


Railroad Signalmen 


D. R. Daniels.—Our organization is composed of 
twenty-one locals with a total membership of 800. 
We are making a strong effort to secure better 
working conditions for our members, but will have 
difficulty until we get fully organized. State of 
employment is good. We have schedules pending 
for improvement in wages, hours and working 
conditions. 


Railway Postal Clerks 


Urban A. Walter.—New locals have been formed 
in Albany, New York; Jersey City, New Jersey; 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and El Paso, Texas, 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE 


ARIZONA 


Globe.—Charles H. Tanner: 

Organized labor is in fairly good condition, and 
employment is steady. There has been animprove- 
ment without strike secured in wages since last 
report. This is only a mining camp, but every- 
thing that is possible is being done for the union 
label. 


ARKANSAS 


Eldorado.—J. B. Byrd: 

Condition of organized labor is good, although 
employment is not very steady at the present time. 
We are making a strong demand for union labeled 
goods in this locality. Unions of printers, cooks, 
and waiters are under way at present, and we hope 
to complete their organization in the near future. 


CALIFORNIA 


El Centro.—John W. Rogers: 

The condition of organized labor during the past 
month has been very fair; unorganized labor has 
not improved its condition. Among a few of the 
unorganized trades, wages are held to near the stand- 
ard scale, but as a rule the unorganized worker 
has no standard and some are getting much less 
than a living wage. Employment has been fairly 
steady in all lines. A new idea—the employment 
of home labor—has taken hold and has given to the 
community a better basis from which to estimate. 
There has been no improvement in wages except 
that organized labor has been able to hold the 
standard s¢ale, which was considerable in southern 
California during the past year. Condition of or- 
ganized labor as compared with unorganized is not 
as unfavorable as it was, as an awakening seems 
to be taking place among the unorganized and bids 
fair to improve conditions for them soon. A sys- 
tematic effort on the part of the carpenters has re- 


AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS 
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which add 292 members to our organization. We 


now have a total membership of 2,700. 


Steam Shovel and Dredge Men 


T. J. Dolan.—Fourteen new locals have been 
added to our organization within the last month, 
and we now have a total membership of 2,127. 
State of employment is unsteady with our members 
at the present time, practically 70 per cent being 
unemployed. 


Wood Carvers 


Thomas J. Lodge.—Our organization is composed 
of twenty-two locals, with a total membership of 
1,021. This is an increase since last report of fifteen 
members. Death benefits have been paid during 
the past month amounting to $300. The strike at 
New Haven, Connecticut, which had been pending 
for five weeks to decrease working hours from ten to 
eight a day, has been settled, the workers returning 
after securing a 20 per cent increase in wages and the 
nine-hour day. State of employment is fair among 
our members. 






sulted in a large increase in membership and 
the estimate is now a 90 percent organization. A 
union label fair will be held by the organized workers 
some time in February, and good results for the 
label are anticipated. A local of the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners at Calexico, which is 
in this jurisdiction, has made application for a 
charter recently. The spirit of organization is tak- 
ing hold in fine shape, and we hope in our next 
report to have several new organizations in line. 
The work the past month has been mostly to build 
up the organizations already chartered. 


Richmond.—W. M. Shade: 

Organized labor has the advantage over unor- 
ganized in this locality as a strong organization 
exists among most of the largershops here. Em- 
ployment is unsteady at the present time. We have 
had no strikes or lockouts and everything seems 
to be at a standstill. The Ladies’ Label League 
is doing good work for the label. 

San Francisco — Wm. Hannon: 

Organized labor is in excellent condition, and is 
growing stronger here every day, particularly in 
the metal trades. Unorganized labor is in pitiable 
condition due to the fact that they ‘are unable 
to act collectively and are helpless to secure 
betterment for themselves. The Mare Island 
Navy Yard employes will receive an increase in 
wages shortly as the result of an agreement between 
the Iron Trades Council of San Francisco, and the 
California Metal Trades Association securing an in- 
crease for the machinists and raising the standard ~ 
wages in this territory. The machinists of Sacrz- 
mento, Oakland, and San Francisco have secured 
increase in the breweries ranging from 60 cents 
to $1 per day, establishing a minimum of $5 for eight 
hours. A persistent agitation is being maintained 
in the interest of the label. 


San Mateo.—J. B. Falvey: 
The condition of organized labor is good in this 





























locality. Employment has been steady, but is 
slacking up a little now for the winter and on ac- 
count of the rainy season. We are making a strong 
demand for union labeled goods. 

San Rafael.—Daniel F. Foley: 

Organized labor is in very good condition; unor- 
ganized very bad, especially among the common 
laborers. Employment is unsteady at present. 
Everything possible is being done to further the use 
of the union label. A minimum wage law calling for 
$3 a day for laborers on city work was passed as the 
result of our last election. We have a union of 
grocery clerks under way. 

Santa Cruz.—J. Fondorf: 

Better conditions exist for the organized workers 
than for the unorganized. A fair demafid is being 
made for the union label. 


COLORADO 


Leadville.—Alfred Pomeroy: 

Organized labor is in fair condition; unorganized 
is in bad shape and a very low scale of wages prevails 
for the non-union workers. Employment is scarce 


at present. 
CONNECTICUT 


Groton.—Geo. L. Griswold: 

Organized labor is flourishing here as about 80 
per cent of the workers are trade unionists. Em- 
ployment is steady for all. The clerks and bakers 
are talking organization and a building trades coun- 
cil is now under way. 


IDAHO 


Pocatello.—A. W. Muir: 

All organized crafts are well recognized, and a 
constant agitation for a stronger organization is the 
feature here at present. The unorganized are 
listening to labor logic and can see their position 
very plainly. Employ ment is steady in nearly all 
lines, and business is brisk here. The union workers 
are enjoying from one to three hours less work and 
50 to 75 per cent more pay per day than the non- 
union workers. The Central Labor Union has re- 
cently rented a hall here and it is the home of all 
unions affiliated with the A. F. of L. A constant 
demand is being made for the union label. We or- 
ganized a union of laundry workers during the past 
month, and have under way a federal labor union, 
carpenters’ union in Blackfoot, and a carpenters’ 
union in American Falls. 


ILLINOIS 


Aurora.—O. N. Ament: 

Organized labor is in good condition; unorganized 
is in bad shape. Employment is very good for this 
time of the year. All the building crafts are pre- 
paring to ask for a 5 cent per hour increase and 
Saturday afternoon off, and the prospects are that 
their request will be granted. A union of bartenders 
is under way at the present time. 

Belleville.—Al. Towers: 

Condition of organized labor is good. Em- 
ployment is very unsteady at present. The metal 


polishers in one of the stove shops here are out on 
strike for union shop conditions, and the prospects 
are they will win. Weare receiving the co-operation 
of fourteen of the merchants here in our agitation 
for the union label, 


who have agreed to handle 
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only union labeled goods. The stove mounters and 
retail clerks are increasing their memberhip and are 
doing some good organizing work. 

East St. Louis.—J. J. Smith: 

Organized labor has the best of it here. There 
is not much work going on at the present time. 
We are trying hard to organize the firemen and 
hope to report good results very soon. We formed 
a union of laundry workers during the past month 
and have unions of tailors, pressers, cleaners and 
dyers under way. 

Herrin.—Hugh Willis: 

Since last report we have organized the only local 
of telephone girls in the state, securing a union shop 
contract, a 10 per cent increase in wages, and also a 
provision for handling disputes with the company. 
Work in all crafts is fairly good. We have signed 
up practically all of the butcher shops in Marion 
for the employes, affiliating with the Herrin local. 

Joliet.—Fred T. Murphy: 

Labor is about 90 per cent organized in this lo- 
cality and in much better condition generally than 
unorganized The Central Trades and Labor 
Council held a rousing ‘‘get-together’’ meeting in 
December, and some good results have been realized. 
A strong demand is being made for the union label. 
Unions of bakers and meatcutters are under way at 
present. 

Oglesby.—Richard Whennen: 

Organized labor is in good condition compared 
with unorganized. Employment is fair for this time 
of the year. Weare drawing up the 1916 wage-scales 
to present to the employers. 

Peoria.—W. K. Brown: 

Organized labor is in fairly good condition. Un- 
organized is in bad shape. The organizations 
that withdrew from the Trades and Labor As- 
sembly are now ready to return to that body. 
All that is possible is being done for the union label. 

West Frankfort.—J. C. Murphy: 

Most all the crafts are organized in this city. 
Employment is steady and good conditions prevail 
among the workers. Good work is being done for the 
union label. The barbers are talking organization 
at the present time. 

INDIANA 


Anderson.—L,. W. Belton: 

Organized labor is in fair condition; unorganized 
is not so good. We control 90 per cent of the build- 
ing trades. Better working conditions prevail for 
this time of the year than we have enjoyed for years 
and employment is steady. The building trades 
have secured an advance in wages and the eight- 
hour workday without’ strike. The new municipal 
buildings here are to be constructed by organized 
labor. Unions of teamsters, cement workers and 
newsboys are under way. 

Fort Wayne.—Clayton H. Johnson: 

Employment is steady at present and conditions 
good. Organized labor has obtained improved con- 
ditions and wage increases recently while unor- 
ganized labor is trailing along behind reaping the 
benefits that we are paying for. At the present time 
work in the building trades has commenced to ease 
up a little, and we find some men out of employ- 
ment. This is especially true of the painters. 
Many carpenters are finding employment in building 
concrete forms for several new buildings under way. 
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The metal trades are lively and men are finding 
steady employment at good wages. The machinists 
have been able to get increased wages and shorter 
workday in several of the shops without striking. 
These conditions will continue for the great ma- 
jority of the employers are willing to meet their 
men or representatives and talk over conditions. 
The street car strike is now in its twelfth week, and 
the men for the most part are sticking to the fight. 
We have lost but nine men out of the 156 that came 
out. Organized labor here has started the organi- 
zation of an auto bus company to enter into direct 
competition with the Traction Company. 

Marion.—Joel Messick: 

Organized labor is in much better condition than 
unorganized. E mploy ment is generally steady. 
We organized a union of bartenders during the past 
month. 

Peru.—Joseph Lyden: 

Organized labor is in fair condition; unorganized 
is in poor shape. Employment in the railroad shops 
and on the railroads is steady; otherwise work is a 
little slow at present. Good w rork i is being done for 
the label. 


IOWA 


Council Bluffs—Fred B. Judd: 

Through united effort organized labor is in a 
better position to establish better conditions and 
higher standard of living than unorganized, and 
while the non-union workers are bound to receive 
some of the benefits secured by the organized, there 
is no comparison between the two. Employment 
is not very steady at present. A strong demand 
is being made for the label. We are at present 
engaged in solidifying the ranks of labor through 
our recently formed Central Labor Union. 


Dubuque.—Simon Miller: 

Organized labor is in fine condition; unor- 
ganized are in bad shape. The work in the shops and 
factories is fairly steady and the building trades 
are doing well for this time of the year. The 
union label is pretty well recognized here, and we 
are doing all we can to increase the demand for its 
use. 

Iowa City.—G. F. Ramsey: 

Labor is in very uncertain condition, as is always 
the case here at this time of the year. However, or- 
ganized labor is better off than unorganized for 
the reason that unorganized labor works individ- 
ually—organized collectively. A constant demand 
is being made for the union label. 


Muscatine.—J. U. Rehmel: 

Organized labor has the advantage in nearly 
all trades here, except the plumbers and painters. 
Employment is fairly steady except among the 
building trades, as business in their line is practically 
at a standstill at present. We are doing all we 
can to further the interest of the union label. 

Sioux City.—Earl C. Wiley 

The organized workers in this locality are fortu- 
nate in that they are putting in nearly full time 
in all lines, with very few among them unemployed. 
With an open fall the building trades have retained 
their full quota of members, with prospects very 
bright for the future. The unorganized workers 
are as usual receiving a much lower wage than those 
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who belong to the labor organizations. The 
machinists and blacksmiths are working practically 
full time; also the printers and kindred trades. 
Among the thirty odd unions in this city very little 
complaint is heard as to members working only part 
time. As a result of reduction in wages in the brick 
plant here a union of Brick, Tile and Terra Cotta 
Workers was organized with a membership of nearly 
100. A strike was called and a satisfactory adjust- 
ment quickly reached. The condition of the un- 
organized workers in this city is very deplorable, 
but the prospects are that within a short time the 
number of unorganized will be greatly lessened as 
they are beginning to see that the benefits accruing 
from belonging to a union are so much greater 
than can be secured from individual effort that it is 
to their interest to join with us. The Allied Print- 
ing Trades Council has launched a campaign 
for the printing trades label and is doing some 
clever advertising in that direction. We have in 
addition to the brickmakers organized a substantial 
union of retail meatcutters. We have under way 
at present unions of firemen, cement workers and 
bakers. The Trades and Labor Assembly is very 
active, and is formulating plans for a general for- 
ward movement in which they expect to have the 
aid of J. H. Streif, president of the State Federa- 
tion of Labor and organizers from several interna- 
tional unions, and we look for much good to be ac- 
complished by a movement of this kind. 


KANSAS 


Blue Rapids.—C. O. Norris: 

Organized labor has the advantage over unor- 
ganized in this locality. Employment is unsteady 
at present. Good work is being done for the union 
label. 

Leavenworth.—Charies Hamlin: 

The condition of organized labor is about normal, 
although employment is a little unsteady at present. 
The unorganized workers are in a bad way with 
plenty of idle men in their ranks. We have a union 
of bakery and confectionery workers under way. 


Pittsburg.—James E. Winsby: 

Conditions among the organized are good; the 
unorganized are in a deplorable shape. The build- 
ing crafts are about 40 per cent employed, while the 
miners and railroad employes are about 95 per cent 
at work. The smeltermen, 130 in number, went 
out on strike before they were organized. We then 
organized them, in affiliation with the Western Fed- 
eration of Miners, and they have asked for a 25 
cent increase in pay. The matter has not been 
settled as yet. The label committee is busy in the 
interest of the union label. We have under way 
at present, unions of teamsters, hotel and restaurant 
employes and foundry men 

Topeka.—Clyde O. Tresner: 

Organized labor is 60 per cent better off here than 
unorganized. The moving picture machine opera- 
tors have secured a charter recently and are doing 
some good work among themselves. The carpenters 
are busy on organization and have a membership 
now of about 200. Other trades are also gaining 
steadily. The Industrial Trades Council, with the 
cooperation of the various clubs of this city, are 
agitating the six o’clock closing hour for all stores. 
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KENTUCKY 

Henderson.—Henry Robinson: 

Organized labor is in good condition, and em- 
ployment is very steady. The new city council ad- 
vanced the wages of the street workers recently and 
they receive $2 per day for eight hours’ work. A 
great many of the stores are handling union labeled 
goods and everything is being done to increase this 
interest in the label. Carpenters’ Union No. 1293 
was organized during the past month, and we are 
working hard to interest other crafts in the benefit of 
organization. 


MAINE 


Bangor.—Joseph F. Carr: 

Organized labor is in good shape; unorganized is 
in poor condition. Employment in most of the 
trades here is fair, although the building trades are 
not doing much at present. Good work is being 
done for the union label. 

IMASSACHUSETTS 

Lowell.—-Charles E. Anderson: 

The molders and coremakers, members of Local 
85 International Molders’ Union, have attained 
in five shops, without strike, a minimum wage 
of $3.25 per day, and after a four weeks’ strike 
in the foundry of one of the large shops here, we 
have reached a settlement which carried with it the 
minimum wage for day workers, a readjustment of 
piece prices and recognition of a committee in the 
shop to take up grievances whenever they exist. 

Middleboro.—Will Anderson: 

Condition of organized labor is good; that of 
unorganized is poor. Employment is steady, as busi- 
ness in all trades is good. We are maintaining a 
steady agitation for the use of the label in this 
locality. ; 

Springfield.—J. P. Graham: 

Organized labor is in good condition and the union 
workers are about 99 per cent better off than the un- 
organized. Due to the efforts of the labor forward 
committee and organizers there was formed and built 
up a local of butchers, candy workers, corset work- 
ers, button workers, and laundry workers, and a 
local of clerks and newspaper writers are under way 
at present. The cooks and waiters have made 
remarkable gains during the past year owing to the 
splendid work of their officers and business agent. 
No labeled articles worth mentioning are sold 
in the stores here, although a member of the Cigar- 
makers’ Union handles a stock of union labeled 
goods. 


MICHIGAN 


Grand Rapids.—Charles W. Wagner: 

Organized labor is in good condition and business 
is on the increase. Employment is much steadier 
than a yearago. Unorganized labor is not in as good 
condition as organized, but they are deriving great 
benefits from the condition of the organized workers. 
The metal trades are enjoying plenty of work as the 
result of war orders and the furniture industry 
is also on the boom. The cabinetmakers, finishers 
and machine hands in several furniture factories 
here have secured time and a half for overtime over 
nine hours. As the result of an energetic effort on 
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the part of the retail clerks, an agreement was 
signed by one of the large department stores here 
in which they agreed to allow their clerks to or- 
ganize, and will carry all the union made goods 
that can be secured. A local of the International 
Alliance of Bill Posters and Billers (No. 28) was 
organized during the past month. 

Jackson.—James G. Henley: 

Organized labor has greatly improved in this city. 
Employment is steady at present. The molders have 
secured a 50 cent per day increase in wages and a 
union shop agreement without strike. A ladies’ 
label league was organized here in November, and 
with the cooperation of the label committee of the 
Trades Council, they are doing some active work 
for the union label. The molders have been re- 
organized during the past month and a union of 
teamsters is now under way. 


MINNESOTA 


International Falls.—H. B. Tohms: 

Condition of organized labor is good. In the early 
fall wages were very good for the unorganized 
workers also, but with the return of them from the 
harvest fields, wages went down again, especially in 
the lumber yards. We have a label committee 
constantly at work for the union label. 

St. Paul.—Marie A. Cory: 

Organized labor is in very good condition, and 
promises to improve, especially among the interior 
trades. The fur workers have secured an increase 
in wages and shorter working hours without strike. 
The label league is considering ways and means ot 
putting on a business agent to make a house to house 
canvass in the interest of the union label. The 
women fur workers organized a new union of 150 
members and abolished the piecework system 
entirely. 


MISSOURI 


Joplin.—E. H. Lambert: 

Conditions are improving for all classes of work 
and employment is reasonably steady at present. 
The building trades are improving but so much 
transient labor is coming in that there are always 
a few idle men. A carpenters’ local (No. 1467) 
has been organized at Webb City during the past 
month, and we are at present trying to interest 
the bakers in organization. 

Kansas City.—John J. Smith: 

Organized labor is improving; unorganized labor 
is not in very good shape. Employment is pretty 
fair for this time of the year, and promises to im- 
prove as the city has recently voted bonds amount- 
ing to $4,000,000, and when they are released 
work will be plentiful. We have several new unions 
under way for the coming year. 


MONTANA 


Billings —Frank Lockwood: 

Condition of organized labor is fair and far better 
than that of unorganized. Employment is fairly 
good at the present time. No new demands have 
been made lately by Labor as good conditions exist 
for the workers. The local of carpenters is plan- 
ning to raise their scale of wages from $5 to $6, on 
May I. 
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Billings.—J. P. McGinley: 

All organizations in the state have enjoyed a 
prosperous year’s employment. There are few unor- 
ganized workers i in the state, except the metal min- 
ers. An organizing campaign begins in the eastern 
part of the state some time during the month of 
January. Unions of barbers, cooks and waiters 
are under way at present and a Federal Labor 
Union will be organized in Glendive. 

Billings —H. W. Nelson: 

Organized labor is in fairly good condition. Em- 
ployment is a little unsteady at present. We are 
urging all our members to purchase only union 
labeled goods. 


Lewiston.—C. L. Van Horn: 

Owing to the unsteady conditions in all lines, we 
have just about held our own. We are trying to 
start a union label league and are meeting with 
good success. With the proper support we will do a 
great deal of good. 


NEBRASKA 


Omaha.—David Coutts: 

Organized labor is in fairly good condition and 
gradually improving. The unorganized workers 
are in bad shape, wages being cut and hours length- 
ened without much protest on their part. Employ- 
ment is fairly steady. The cement finishers have 
recently improved their condition and raised their 
wage-scale 74 cents without a strike. The labor 
forward movement which has been going on in this 
city for the past nine weeks has done a vast amount 
of good. We have carried on a most militant agita- 
tion for more organization, and a better demand 
for the union label. We have distributed thousands 
of pieces of labor literature appealing to the unor- 
ganized, and held one of the largest parades and 
mass meetings ever attempted by organized labor in 
this city. Asa result of this agitation we have found 
a decided increase in the attendance at union 
meetings and the demand for the union label has 
increased over 50 per cent. Three new local or- 
ganizations have been added to the labor movement, 
namely; waitresses, wood workers in planning mills 
and a Building Trades Council. We now have a 
number of teamsters interested and also some office 
workers; and two locals representing these crafts 
will be added to our roster within two weeks. At 
the present time we have quite a contest on between 
the local of the Moving Picture Machine Operators 
and an unfair moving picture house. Every effort 
was made to come to an amicable agreement but 
without success. A picket line was established and 
picketing kept up for some five weeks when a tem- 
porary restraining order was issued by the courts. 
An appeal was made to organized labor of Nebraska 
to furnish $1,000 to help fight this case through the 
courts. Up to date over $500 has been turned in 
within three weeks. The best attorney in the city 
has been retained and the contest will be carried 
to the State Supreme Court if necessary. The 
labor forward movement has now got thirty local 
organizations affiliated. A new spirit has entered 
into the local movement. We have distributed 
20,000 copies of our local labor paper—the Omaha 
U; nionist—with the assistance of eighty-eight active 
trade unionists. The opposition to our organiza- 
tion campaign has been most bitter but in spite of 


all obstacles we have made great progress. Omaha 
is on the move and we hope it will continue until we 
make this city a union town. 


NEW JERSEY 


Cape May C. H.—A. G. Bowen: 

Organized labor is in good condition. Employ- 
ment is steady. We are doing all we can to interest 
our members in the union label. 


Elizabeth—John Keyes: 

Organized labor is in much better condition than 
unorganized, both as to wages received and condi- 
tions of work. Employment is in its normal condi- 
tion. The general eight-hour workday is the main 
subject of interest at present and everything possible 
is being done to have it universally adopted. We 
have a good active committee at work for the label. 
We have two new unions under way at the present 
time. 

Carlstadt—Wm. J. Reinhardt: 

Organized labor of all classes is somewhat above 
normal as regards conditions and state of employ- 
ment. There are a large number of carpenters em- 
ployed at present erecting a powder and munition 
plant at Lynhurst, a few miles from this city. Union 
workers are practically 100 per cent employed. The 
machinists have increased their wages without 
strike except in one shop, which still remains unfair 
to organized labor. A building trades council is 
being formed here, and a central labor union is 
under consideration in this locality at present. 


Jersey City and Bayonne.—Wm. F. Kavanagh: 

Condition of organized labor has greatly improved 
and is far superior to that of unorganized. Em- 
ployment is fairly good. The Central Labor 
Union is constantly at work in the interest of the 
union label. A union of lead burners has been 
organized during the past month, and we have 
under way a union of bartenders and waiters in 
Bayonne. The attorney general of the state has 
declared the garnishee bill unconstitutional. 


NEW YORK 


Albany.—John J. Dillon: 

Organized labor is in good condition; unorganized 
is in bad shape. Employment is steady. The 
building trades have started a campaign for the 
union card on all work and are meeting with much 
success. A new union of carmen was formed within 
the past month. We are doing all we can to'advance 
the use of the label through committees visiting 
the different union members and business men. We 
have succeeded in building the bakers up to a 90 
per cent organization. 


Jamestown.—M. M. Gifford: 

The building trades in this city are well organized; 
other trades are fairly so. Employment i is very good 
at present. The label committee of the Central 
Labor Union is doing good work for the union 
label. 

Lockport.—A. T. Ryan: 

The condition of organized labor is far above un- 
organized and steadily improving. The hodcarriers 
have organized 100 strong and the bakers will 
soon complete their organization. The demand is 
steadily on the increase for the union label. 
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Oléan.—A. A. Rees: 

Organized labor is in good condition and employ- 
ment is steady. About 90 per cent of the workers 
here are organized. Good work is being done for 
the union label. 

Plattsburg.—Frederick Prunier: 

The condition of organizéd labor is very gratify- 
ing. About 95 per cent of the building trades are 
employed and other trades that are organized are 
about 100 per cent employed. The Trades and 
Labor Assembly is holding large meetings and good 
results are bound to follow. We are doing all we 
can to further the interest of the union label. 
A bartenders’ union was formed during the last 
month. 

Poughkeepsie —Charles J. Zeil: 

Organized labor is in fair condition for this time 
of the year, and is steadily improving. About 90 
per cent of the workers here are organized. We 
have a new union under way at present. 


OHIO 


Bellaire.—J. J. Sheehan: 

Organized labor is in good shape here. Employ- 
ment is’steady. ‘The Engineers’ Union is carrying 
on a Vigorous campaign for the eight-hour day in 
mills, mines and factories. It has secured a six day 
week in breweries with an increase of 25 cents 
per day in wages, without a strike. The daily papers 
here published on account of a voluntary increase 
in wages given all the employes of the Carnegie Steel 
Mills, when the truth is only the engineers, oilers 
and water-tenders who are members of the above 
union received the increase. which was from 6 to 8 
cents. This was accomplished through the efforts 
of their business agents. At the last meeting of the 
Central Labor Union it was decided to publish in 
book form the names of all merchants selling union 
labeled goods; also the names of articles bearing the 
label. This may stimulate the merchants in hand- 
ling more labeled goods. We are contemplating a 
vigorous organizing campaign in the near future. 

Cleveland.—Ed. McEachern: 

Employment is much better than it was this time 
last year. The hotel and restaurant employes are 
out on strike at present. Organized labor enjoys 
better conditions here than unorganized. A union of 
dock laborers was formed during the past month, 
and we are at work at present trying to organize 
the boxmakers. 

Cleveland.—Michael Goldsmith: 

Organized labor is in good shape, and employ- 
ment is fair. In several instances recently, the work- 
ers have secured an increase in wages and better 
working hours without strike. Conditions generally 
look brighter for 1916. We have several new 
unions under way at present. All that is possible 
is being done for the union label. 

East Liverpool.—John P. Duffy: 

Condition of organized labor is good; unor- 
ganized is in very unsatisfactory shape. Employ- 
ment is fairly steady. An increased demand is be- 
ing made for the union label. 

Hamilton.—Charles E. Vaughn: 

Organized labor is in good condition; unorganized 
is not so good. There are 1,200 machinists still out 
on strike for an eight-hour. day. They have been 
out nine weeks, and are still standing firm for their 
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contentions. Three hundred molders are also out on 
strike. Employment is in good condition. Every- 
thing possible is being done for the union label. 
Two injunctions have been issued recently and fifty- 
two machinists convicted. 

Newark.—W. W. Litten: 

Condition among the skilled laborers is good. 
The majority of the trades here are fully organized. 
Employment is not very steady at the present time. 
Organized labor is in good shape; unorganized just 
the reverse. 

Spring field.—C. W. Rich: 

Distinct progress was made by union labor in this 
city during the year 1915. Wages were increased, 
the workday shortened and better conditions ob- 
tained. Among the unions that secured betterments 
are: the barbers, brewery workers, bricklayers, rail- 
way telegraphers, inside electrical workers, painters, 
paperhangers and decorators, horseshoers, machin- 
ists, motion picture operators, musicians, plumbers 
and the typographical. The total wage increase will 
approximate $100,000 per year. In every instance, 
with one exception, the betterments were obtained 
without the necessity of resorting to a strike. Itisa 
accrue 
to wage-earners through the principles of trade 
unionism. Campaigns for new members are being 
conducted by the patternmakers, iron molders and 
machinists’ union. Success has attended the efforts. 
The Building Trades Council will put a business 
agent in the field during the year 1916. A special 
levy has been made on all of the building crafts 
to make the position permanent. Since the estab- 
lishment of the council the building crafts have been 
coming closer together, and there is every indica- 
tion that under the new arrangement all of the 
unions will make further progress. Plans have been 
inaugurated to establish a building laborers’ union. 
So far not much progress has been made. It is 
believed this union will have been chartered by the 
time the spring work begins. Work is good in all 
crafts at the present time with the exception of out- 
door trades. Especially is this true of the metal 
trades. Wage-scales in the latter crafts, however, are 
below standard, and employers are finding it diffi- 
cult to retain their employes, many of whom are 
going to cities where better conditions prevail. Many 
employers in this city are conceding that the eight- 
hour day movement can not be stopped and in 
several instances heads of departments have been 
instructed to gather data and information on cost 
production so that the change to the shorter work- 
day can be made with the least possible friction. 

Wellsville —Frank Smurthwaite: 

Organized labor is constantly improving its con- 
dition while the unorganized workers are in an in- 
different state. Employment is fair. The potters 
are having their annual vacation at present, of two to 
three weeks. There is a standing committee that is 
looking after the merchants in this city and a fair 
demand is being made for the union label. 


OKLAHOMA 


Pawhuska.—Orten Taylor: 

Conditions are good for the organized workers, 
and they have about an 80 per cent organization 
Employment is not steady at present. We are work- 
ing hard to organize the retail clerks. A central 
labor council was organized during the past month, 
and is now in good working order. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Altoona.—J. P. Graham: 

The organized workers are about 99 per cent bet- 
ter off than the unorganized. Through lack of 
spirit the unorganized are in a deplorable condi- 
tion. Agitation by the street car local here brought 
an increase in wages, but the discharge of two of our 
men. ‘The central body is working as a committee 
to reinstate these men. The boot and shoe workers 
(unorganized) are on strike at present. The unor- 
ganized silk workers here are very poorly paid. 
Everything possible is being done to accomplish 
good results for the label. 

Broad Top.—Edward Manning: 

“After being out of the organization for five 
years, the miners at Finleyville have returned to 
the movement, receiving all their demands without a 
strike, except the dead work scale, which they are 
now trying to adjust. Work in the mines is steady at 
present. The wage-scale is 72 cents per ton. Some 
of the mine operators are paying as much as $1 
a ton in order to keep men. Organized labor 
heads the list in this locality. Unorganized labor is 
unable to make demands. We have one merchant 
here who is stocking up with union labeled goods. 

Greensburg. —John McAdams: 

All industries are working steady at present. 
The motion picture operators received an increase 
from $2 to $3 per week more pay and better work- 
ing conditions, effective January 1, 1916. Wehavea 
union of common laborers and mortar mixers under 
way at the present time. 

Lancaster.—Harry M. Tillbrook: 

The organized workers are enjoying good condi- 
tions, while the unorganized are in deplorable con- 
dition, having no defense against the low wages, 
long hours and poor working conditions that prevail 
among them. Employment is steady, many of the 
men working overtime. The building trades are 
organizing and the cigarmakers are carrying on an 
organizing campaign for increasing their member- 
ship. A plumbers’ inspection law has been intro- 
duced recently in the city council. We have a union 
of brickmakers under way. 

Norristown.—Peter J. H. Topper: 

Condition of labor is good here at present. 
Employment is steady. The textile mills and ma- 
chine shops are doing well. As the result of an eight 
months’ strike, the carpenters secured a new 
agreement calling for a 5-cent increase in pay, mak- 
ing their rate 50 cents per hour. While the strike 
was in duration only thirty-two out of 192 men re- 
turned to their work under old conditions. During 
the strike we succeeded in securing a large job of work 
in spite of the opposition of the master builders 
and the owners agreed to hire only union labor on 
the job. A central labor body is under way here at 
present. 

Philadel phia.—Wm. J. Boyle: 

Organized labor is steadily improving. Several 
of the unions have improved their working conditions 
through arbitration. The heads of some of the 
large industriai plants here seem to be taking kindly 
to the workmen’s compensation act. Good work is 
being done for the label. 

Philadel phia.—Joseph M. Richie: 

Organized labor through the influence of the 
different locals receive higher wages, shorter hours 


and more steady employment than the unorganized 
workers. Many of the non-union workers reap the 
benefits secured by the trade unionists, but seem too 
indifferent to join with us in our efforts to im- 
prove the conditions of all. Employment is and 
has been more steady the past three months than it 
has for the past two years. The new local of freight 
handlers received 25 cents per day increase recently 
without a strike. An agitation is being main- 
tained to build up new locals and to strengthen those 
already formed. The committee of the Central 
Labor Union is at work trying to create a greater 
demand for the union label. During the past month 
we reorganized the mosaic workers and a branch 
of the ladies’ shirt waist makers. At present 
we have under way unions of boilermakers, ship 
yard employes, and are endeavoring to bring the 
independent organization of cigarmakers here into 
the international union. The new locals of milk 
wagon drivers, jewlery workers, freight handlers, 
pavers’ helpers, and mosaic workers are taking in 
new members at each meeting. 

Reading.—N. R. Tomlinson: 

Condition of organized labor is good. Employ- 
ment is steady, the mills working full time, but 
the textile mills are a little unsteady due to shortage 
in dyestuffs. There has been no improvement in 
wages but hours have been increased in many 
industries, especially the iron trades. Organized 
labor has far the best of it here as far as general 
conditions go, with the exception of the wool 
hatters. The strike of the molders in one of the 
large companies here is still on with no prospect of 
an immediate settlement. We are calling on all the 
locals to urge their members to spend their union 
wages in purchasing only union labeled goods. 
Two injunctions have been issued recently—one 
against the molders who are out on strike, and one 
against the knitters of one of the mills here. 

Wilkes-Barre.—John J. Yonhon: 

At present we have a solid united force in this 
city for the cause of Labor. The street carmen are 
on strike and a great victory for them is in sight. 
Employment is steady in all industries. We 
just succeeded in organizing one of the largest in- 
dustries here and secured shorter working hours, 
but at the same pay. A member of the Carpenters’ 
Union has been recently appointed factory in- 
spector. A federal labor union has been formed 
of the Sheldon County workers during the past 
month and we have a few more unions in sight. Also 
the textile mills may bé organized. in the near 
future. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Westerly.—Nelson Dore: 

Organized labor is holding its own. Employ- 
ment is a little unsteady at present. We have a 
strike on among the elastic and web weavers. The 
superintendent of the factory where the strike 
is being conducted, discharged all the officers and 
out of the 150 men employed, all but 35 went out 
on strike. It looks as if a favorable adjustment 
would be reached soon. 


VERMONT 


Bellows Falls —Hugh A. MacLeod: 
Conditions of organized labor are ever so much 
better than unorganized, as the former receive bet- 





WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


ter wages, work shorter hours and have more time 
for recreation and the enjoyment of life. The cause 
of the union label is progressing every day. A 
strong effort will be made in the near future to or- 
ganize some new locals. 


TEXAS 


Abtlene.—H. V. Hargrave: 

Organized labor is in good condition here and 
drawing better wages than unorganized. Employ- 
ment is not very steady at present. The plumbers 
have succeeded in bettering their conditions re- 
cently. A good demand is being made for the 
union label. We have organized a union of painters 
and decorators within the past month, and now 
have under way a union of electricians. 


Brownwood.—C. A. Perkins: 

Organized labor is steadily advancing. Unor- 
ganized labor is decidedly on the wane as to condi- 
tions and prospects. Employment is as steady as 
ever in the building lines, which is always fluctu- 
ating. The tide seems to be turning in favor of 
unionism. All organizations are in good shape and 
the newly organized printers and painters are 
especially flourishing. ‘The trade unionists are be- 
coming more alive to their duty respecting the union 
label. We have hopes of completing a federal union, 
both white and colored, in the very near future, and 
the clerks are now falling in line and are signing 
applications. 


Denison.—Herman Kachel: 

Condition of organized labor is good at present. 
Employment is very steady. The Typographical 
Union succeeded in increasing wages recently with- 
out strike. The railroad shops here are working 
Sundays and overtime, the first time in many years. 
Good work is being done for the label. We have 
unions of bakery and laundry workers under way. 


El Paso.—Wm. Sachs: 

The closing of the year finds organized labor 
prosperous in this city with the exception of two 
railroad shops, which are not organized. The 
garage employes are being organized at present 
through the efforts of the Chauffeurs’ Union. Em- 
ployment is steady in all lines and the shops are 
working full time. A $1,000,000 high school and 
$750,000 court house are in the course of construc- 
tion here by union labor. The union label is being 
urged through a label committee and good results 
are being obtained. Unions of bakery workers and 
buildings trades are being formed at present. 


Georgetown.—Geo. Irvine: 

Organized labor is enjoying better conditions than 
unorganized. ‘The Carpenters’ and the Painters’ 
Unions have entire control of the work in their line 
in this vicinity. We are at work trying to organize 
the barbers. Employment is a little unsteady at 
present. 


Houston.—A. Morris: 

Conditions are very much improved here for or- 
ganized labor. Employment is unsteady at present. 
We have had no industrial troubles for some time 
as the union workers have the best of it here. Some 
good work is being done for the union label. A 
waiters’ union with twenty members was formed dur- 
ing the past month. 


Palestine—Edward M. Ware: 

Organized labor enjoys very good conditions, 
while the unorganized workers are laboring under 
poor conditions generally. Employment is steady. 


VIRGINIA 


Richmond.—James Brown: 

Condition of organized labor is fair, while unor- 
ganized has to contend with many hardships. 
Employment is very steady. The union label is 
being well observed. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Wheeling.—J. N. Furbee: 

About 90 per cent of the workers are organized 
here. The Packers’ Association is making an effort 
to disrupt the Butchers’ Union but our men are 
standing firm and it looks as if they would win out. 
Employment is steady. Good work is being accom- 
plished for the label. Two injunctions have been 
issued recently against the butchers. We have five 
new unions under way. 


WISCONSIN 


Beaver Dam.—Andrew C. Quam: 

Labor is about evenly divided in this locality. 
Unorganized labor is receiving poor pay and work- 
ing under poor conditions. Employment is un- 
steady. 

La Crosse.—John A. Rae: 

Organized labor is in good condition. Work 
is more steady, with shorter hours and better pay. 
Non-union men are working longer hours and for 25 
cents less wages. A few of the unions are preparing 
new wage- scales for the coming year. There is a 
growing demand for the union label and the mer- 
chants are becoming more interested. Several new 
unions are under way but it will take some time be- 
fore they are perfected. 

Marshfield—F. J. Mettelka: 

A strong organization exists among the cigar- 
makers in this locality. Organized labor is in better 
condition than unorganized. A constant agita- 
tion is being maintained for the union label. 

Oshkosh.—Paul J. Edwards: 

Better conditions prevail for organized labor than 
unorganized. Employment is steady. We have 
formed a union label department and are doing 
good work for the label. We have also organized 
a bakers’ local with a membership of thirty-three 
and have under way unions of candymakers and 
carriage workers. 


WYOMING 


Rock Springs.—John E. Green: 

The small crafts are unorganized in this locality 
as there are not sufficient numbers to form a union, 
but there has been a slight increase of these small 
crafts of late, and we expect to be able to organize 
them in the near future. The allied crafts are enjoying 
steady employment and the miners are working 
four to fivedaysaweek. There has been nochange 
in conditions during the past year. The unorganized 
workers are working ten and twelve hours a day, 
while the union men only work eight hours for 50 
cents per day more pay. A continual effort is being 
made in favor of the union label. Two new unions 
have been formed during the past month—the 
culinary workers and shoe repairers. 
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CANADA AND PORTO RICO 


Quebec.—Edward Little: 

There are three divisions of organized labor 
in this city, viz: International, National and Inde- 
pendent. The International has the best working 
conditions, although not so strong numerically as 
the other two named. Employment is fairly 
steady. The Typographical Union here has a strong 
committee working for the union label. 

Valley Field.—Philippe Leduc: 

The carpenters’ local of the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners is the only organiza- 
tion in this town. Employment is a little slow at 
present. Some of the workers here have had their 
hours reduced recently from ten to eight aday. We 
are making an effort to increase interest in the pur- 
chase of union labeled goods. 

Cabo Rojo, Porto Rico.—Pascual Jordan: 

The organizations in this city are as follows: 


Bakers’ Union,” No. 150, 39 members; Carpenters’ 
Union No. 1455, 30 members, at present on strike: 
Confectioners’ Union No. 411, 15 members, 10 of 
which are on strike; Tailors’ Union No. 175, 9 
members; Twisters’ Union No. 386, 19 members; 
Hatters’ Union No. 14209, 231 members; Agricul- 
tural Workers No. 14831, 409 members; Shoemakers’ 
Union, 4 members. Employment is not steady i: 
any one industry, as there are none but sweat-shop 
here; that is, the work is being done at home. A 
general strike among the agricultural workers _i: 
anticipated. With the sugar cane harvest, the work 
has improved. A law has been passed recently 
permitting the building of homes for sale to the field 
workers. The Twisters’ Union above mentioned i 
a new union formed during the past month. W 
have under way at present the organization of th 
railway conductors. 





CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL Unions, 1916 


January 18-February 1, Indianapolis, Ind., United 
Mine Workers of America. 

March ———, Rochester, N. Y., 
Molders’ Union of North America. 

April 29-30, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Cutters’ Association of America. 

May 2-16, Cleveland, Ohio, Amalgamated A sso- 
ciation of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers of North 
America. 

May 2-16, Kingston, N. Y., Amalgamated Lace 
Operatives of America. 

May 8-13, Cincinnati, 
tion of Musicians. 

May 8-16, Dallas, Texas, Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks. 

June 2-18, Indianapolis, 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 

June 5-12, Pittsburgh, Pa., International Slate & 
Tile Roofers’ Union of America. 

June 12-16, Chicago, Ill., Brotherhood of Railroad 
Signalmen of America. 

June 12-16, Detroit, Mich., Ceramic, Mosaic and 
Encaustic Tile Layers and Helpers’ International 
Union. 

June 12-17, Indianapolis, Ind., Int’l Stereo- 
typers and Electrotypers’ Union of North America. 

June 15-17, New York, N. Y., White Rats Actors’ 
Union of America. 

June 19-26, Pressmen’s Home, Tenn., Interna- 
tional Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of 
North America. 

June —, 

Union of America. 

July 3-17, Tiffin, Ohio, American Flint Glass 
Workers’ Union. 

July 10-20, Atlantic City, N. J., Glass Bottle 
Blowers’ Association. 

July 15, Newark, N. J., American Wire Weavers’ 
Protective Association. 

July 17-22, Ottawa, Canada, International Steel 
and Copper Plate Printers’ Union of North America. 

July 17-31, Great Falls, Mont., Western Federa- 
tion of Miners. 


Inernational 


National Print 


Ohio, American Federa- 


Ind., International 


, The Commercial Telegraphers’ 


July , Detroit, Mich:, Stove Mounters’ 
International Union. 

July , Atlantic City, N. J., 
Brotherhood of Operative Potters. 

August 8-16, Detroit, Mich., International Glov« 
Workers’ Union of America. 

August 14-19, Baltimore, 
Typographical Union. 

August 21-26, Kansas City, Mo., International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union of North America. 

September 3-10, Minneapolis, Minn., Interna- 
tional Alliance of Bill Posters and Billers of 
America. 

September 11-18, Newark, N. J., International 
Union of Steam and Operating Engineers. 

September 14-17, Boston, Mass., Spinners’ In 
ternational Union. 

September 18, Albany, N. Y., International Hod- 
carriers, Building and Common Laborers’ Union of 
America. 

September 18-27, New Orleans, La., Interna- 
tional Association of Bridge and Structural Iron 
Workers. 

September 18-October 2, United Brotherhood o! 
Carpenters and Joiners, Fort Worth, Texas. 

September 25-October 3, Detroit, Mich., Opera- 
tive Plasterers and Cement Finishers’ Interna 
tional Association. 

September , Washington, D. C., Interna- 
tional Union of Elevator Constructors. 

October 2, Philadelphia, Pa., International As- 
sociation of Heat and Frost Insulator and Asbestos 
Workers. 

October 9-16, Cleveland, Ohio, United Garment 
Workers of America. 

October 16-23, New York, N. Y., United Textile 
Workers of America. 

December 4-18, New York, N. Y., International 
Seamen’s Union of America. 

, Buffalo, N. Y., International Union o! 
Journeymen Horseshoers of the United States and 
Canada. 


National 


Md., International 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


The following is a statement of the receipts and expenses 
for the month of December, 1915. (The months are ab- 
breviated thus: j, f, m, a, m, etc.) 
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‘$is.is: f, poneeee Se $15.15 F., 
sup, $1.35. 
. 11434, tax, ‘bal i. bal j, bal 
° nets 4 


bal | a, bal s, bal °, 
‘$1. 80; d f, $1.80; I. F 

10 

. W. W. 10943, sup 

“14831, tax, bal june, 15, 5c; f, wt f, 5e 
& W. 14853, tax, bal o, n, ’15, + 
5¢; d f, 55c 
U. of A., tax, n, d, 15. 
. of M. P. & C. M. of the U. 
i, "15, ey. sup, $1.60. 
.of M. P. & C. M. of the U. S., tax, jan, 16 
, tax, bal s, bal o, "15, 95e; f, 


a 
Pony 
ae 
s. 


wer} 
F 
a 
om 
=) 
on 


ic 
14543, tax, bal 0, a "15, $1.25; f, $1.25; 
a $1.25; sup, $1.7 75 
7241, tax, nov, '15, 55c; f, 55c; df, 55c.. 
& L. A., Tampa, Fla, sup 
. 14646, sup 
.C.M. & E. T. L. & H., sup 
. C. T. C., Granite City, Ill, sup 
14524, 


Spar! 


OSHHAOM mY 
- 
a @ NOURKRKU BH Os 


Biren: 


x 


EL SL. aos, tax, nov, '15, $1;f, $1; df, 


STATEMENT 








ES 
><) SS 














®EG. U. 8. PAT. OFF, 


: \ RAND PRIZE 
= panne aeonrion 
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TAMMNNINNN 


( 
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. P. 12353, tax, bal s, bal o, n, '15, $1.75; 
rm ‘$1.75; d f, $1.75. 
S. B. B. & P 
» 95e. 
. A. 14622, tax, nov, 
ct See 
4782, tax, nov, 


8934, tax, nov, '15, 95c; £,,95e; 


"15, $4.10-7f, $4.10; 
‘15, $2.10; f, $2.10; df, 
>. 13105, tax, bal 3 oa a, 
75; f, $8.75; df, : 1. 


“4 +> 13105, tax, bal o, shal ‘d, 
, bal j, bal j, °15, $1.90; f, 


bal s, o, 
F., 50c.. 


Cah 


14, bal a, 
$1.90; d f, 


- 
EEO 


n, "15," 75e; y i 


df, 


Pah 


. tax, “oct, 15, ‘45c; f, '45c; 
§ . F., $2; sup, $1. 
.. 13048, tax, bal i, “bal. a, 


 - as f, $2.50; d f, $2.50; I. F., 


wd 


+ bal sf, ‘15, 
*R.'F., 
., 7 8288, tax, nov, 


$2.40; I. F., $2 50 
127 19, tax, nov, 


"15, $2.40; f, iso df, 


N. Y. Hi. 14915, I. F., $8.75; sup, $4.50. 
. C. R. F. 14171, tax, bal a, yh bal 2, 
"15, oe f, $4:90; d f, $4.90; I 


.F.,2 

Ww. CG. S. 14948, sup 

E C Howard, Wash, D C, refund of amount 
overpaid on expenses as stenographer to 
A F of L Convention, San Francisco, Cal. 

S E Woolls, Wash, D C, refund of amount 
overpaid on expenses as* stenographer to 
AFof L ee San Francisco, Cal. 


- 14916, tax, nov, °15, 77c; f, 77c; d f, 
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27 
~3 
z 


PP Retr 


. tax, bal . bal o, 
£9. 10; d f, $2.10; I. F., ie. 


wn" 
“N 


50; df, $7. 

14707, ng 

; sup, 36c. 

. U., Norwich, Conn, sup 

. U., DuQuoin, Ill, tax, o, n, d, 

. 362, sup 

» C. ong Ohio, tax, j, as, ‘15 

be Springfield, Mass, tax, july, to and 
1 


"15, $2 -80; f, $2.80; d f, 
1 * $15; sup, 
2756, “nh bal m, bal j, bal a, bal s, 
, $3; f, $3; d f, $3; I. F., $5.50; 
- “Socs sup, $1.50 
. 14888, az ag s, bal o, n, “15 
.35; d f, 
Swab dh wees cry sup 
. 14307, tax, bal s, bal o, 
Vi bal a, bal s, o, ’ 


+ 


%  OF0NN Ho mm w 
arent oe 
x 


S 

a Tt 
a 
oS ee 


mo ow 

Tos 

Bae. g 
»%: 


ras 


c.. — Wis, sup 

. 10093, 

ee Detroit, Mich, sup 

14949, sup 

4949, I. F., $2.50; sup, $2.75 

i L., Yonkers, N Y, sup 

. U., Toledo, Ohio, sup 

U. B. W. of A., sup 

ze, 1% re fa, bai és, bal o, Pp. "15 
; 0. ¥.. $2.73; R. ¥., 


PS 0) af Pah af 0 
ER rs - 


wo 
a 
? 


190, tax, b bal fa, balfs, bal o, n, "15, 
f, $2.45; df, $2.45; L. F., wee 
F.. “7 sup, 
of C. W. . & A. W. of N.A., tax, nov, "15. 
 &L.Cc., Bartlesville, Okla, tax, aug, "15, 
and inci jan, ’ 


qn 
Hoe Ee 


of 

. 14 

; f. 

fS. S. & D. M., tax, oct, *i5. 
. 14 

45; 

f 


ar 


t 


° 


N 
=’ 


NNN 


nn 


SS8RXSS3S2 


. 14908, I. F.. 

. 13056, tax, nov, ’15, $3.05; f, $3.05; d f, 
3.05; I. F., $1.50; sup, 28c 

. & P. 14215, tax, oct, 15, $5; f, $5; df, $5; 


° at 
"15, $1.30; f, $1.30; 


. 14824, tax, bal s, bal 
;df, $2.65; I. F., 
- 12912, tax, nov, 
$1.25. 
"15, $2.10: f, $2.10; df, 


bal m, bal j, bal j, ‘15 
. $: df, $1.35 ‘ ; sa el 
Bg N C, sup 
. U., Raleigh, N C, tax, j,a,s,15..... 
. L. 10128, tax, bal f, bal a, bal s, bal o, n, 
"15, $1.05; f, $1.05; df, $1.05; I. F., 75c.... 
tax, nov, ’15, 60e; f, 60c; 7s 
60c; I. F., $4.50. . 
B. L.- W. 14659, tax, bal + 
"15, 70c; f, 70c; d f, 
B. 'B W. 14659, tax, bal a, 
$1.50; f, $1.50; d f, $1.50 
R. F. 75c; sup, 4c 
. 9066, tax, aug, "15 
. F., $1.89 


1.05 

. 13015, tax, apr, "as 
.20; acct I. F., 45c 
13015, tax, may, "15 
Mi 


. Fr. 
. 13015, tax, aug, ’ 


. A., tax, oct, 
U. of N. A., tax, 0, n,’ 
Cc. A. of N. A., » “35 
S. 14847, tax, bal s, bal 0, n, 5, $ 
of $11.45; d f, $11.45; I. F., $4.75 
& L. C., Eau Claire, Wis, tax, sept, 
. incl aug, '16 
Cc. L. U., Scranton, Pa, tax, may, '15, to and 
— apr, "16 
. &S. W. 


* 14670, ‘tax, "oct, "15, $2. 60; f, $2.60; d f, 
"$2.60: sup, 4c 
N. C. 14712, tax, nov, '15, $2.30; f, $2.30; d f, 
$2.30 
N. . 7180, Sn bal a, n, "15, $4.25; f, 


$4.25; d f, $4.2 
PI 14651, tax, nov, 
1.3 


F. L. 8152. tax. sept, '15, 80c; f, 80c; d 
F. L. 8152, tax, o, n, 15, $1.70; f, $1. 70; df, 


+ 
Per aReres 


o 
wn 


SOYP wat sO m 
nr sk ePP 


n 
is 


By 


Pegnes'. 


, tax, = 15, 60c; f, 60c; d f, 60c; 


nov, | "15, $2; f, $2; df, $2.. 
E. 14829, tax, nov, ’15, $i. 
-90; d i, $1.90; I. F., $7.50 

; oe ef oem & "15, $1.65; f, 
f, $1.65; I. F., 25c 


4 Me "OOD 


10 00 


10 00 


6 00 
13 20 
5 20 








FINANCIAL STATEMENT 








Jowveys 


Cocoa, Chocolate 
and Chocolates 


are household words in those 
homes where quality and 
moderate prices are 
appreciated. 


All Lowney’s products 
meet the Government 
standard, Dr. H. W. 
Wiley’s and the Westfield 
Standards of pure foods. 











. F. L. 14333, tax, bal * bal m, bal j, n, ’ 
45c; f, 45c; d f, 45c; I. F., $1 
T.S. 10227, tax, bal j i, aij i. bal a, < ta o, "15, 
$4.30; f, $4.30; d f, $4.30; I. F., 
B. & P. 14617, tax, oe 45c; f, the “at, 45c 
. A., Portland, Oreg, s 
K _L. 14716, tax, = ‘pal n, bal d, ’14, bal 
j, bal f, bal m, bal a, bal m, bal j, bal j, bal a, 
$2.90; f, $2.90; d f, 
sto R. Bee 


*. L. 8060, tax, iy a, bal s, bal o, bal n, bal d, 
av bal j, bal f, bal m, bal a, bal m, bal j,bal j, 
bal a, bal s, bal o, n, 5 Pe if $6.40; df, 


"$2. 15; f, $2. 15; nt 
I. - 14805, tax, ‘lois, 5c; f, 5c; d f, Se 
.& Ww. U., tax, o, n, d, "15 


. M. 14375, sup 
. S. & A. 12646, sup 
P. 14640, tax, bal * bal o, n, Pn  . 35; 
f, $2.35; d f, $2.35; I. F., $1. R. F. 
50c; sup, 25 
ay 12722, tax, bal j, bal a, < Ta e 3, 
. $3.50; f, $3.50; d f, $3.50; I. F., 
*, L. 12968, tax, bal s, bal o, n, 
‘a f, $1; sup, 50c 
. W. P. U. of A., tax, o, n, "15, $4.28; sup, 


10 
. L. C., East Orange, N J, sup 
T. C., Richmond, Ind, sup 
= + U., Nanticocke, Pa, sup 
L. C., North Yakima, Wash, sup 
L. A., Covington, Ky, sup 
-. Miami, Ariz, sup 
. C., Lewistown, Mont, sup 
< ie Lewistown, Mont, tax, s, 0, n, 


S. 11939, i bal s, bal o, n, '15, 
“95c; d f, 95c; 1 . F., 25c; sup, 50c.... 
79, tax, bal o, n, 15, $4. 20; f, $4. 
“df, $4.20; I. F., $1 


14. F. i. yes, tax, nov, ‘15, $3.15; f, $3.15; d f, 
S. R. W. oS tax, nov, "15, 20c; f, 20c; d i, 


20c; I. F., 50c 
F. L. rr me bal s, bal o, n, "15, 75c; f, 


75ce; d f, 
M. 9308, tax, nov, "15, $1.85; f, $1.85; 
‘df, $1.8 
F. L. 4696. tax, nov, "15, $1; f, $1; d f, $1; 
F., 50c. 
s. w. 10519, tax, bal a, bal s, bal o, n, ‘15, 
$1.80; f, $1.80; d f, $1. 
A. L. 14816, tax, bal j, bal a, bal s, bal o, n, 
"15, $2.50; f, $2.50; d f, $2.50; sup, 50c. 
B. T. 12333, tax. hs "15, $1.50; f, $1.50: df, 
$1.50; 
cC.Cc. &S&. O. o08, tax, bal a, bal s, bal o, n, 
nV a f, $11.45; df, $11.45 ;1.F., $2. 


$1.35; f, $1.35; d f, $ 
R. Ba See. 

R. R. F. i. 84, tax, bal a, bal s, o, n,’15,$2.60; 
f, $2.60; d f, $2.60; I. F., $1.25; R. F., 25e; 
a 4e.. 

. of X.. TF. 147 45, tax, bal s, ‘pal o, n, "15, 65c; 


F. L. 448i, tax, bal a, bal s, bal o, n, ‘15 
cae B. Ws 5 


A.W. 14881. tax, nov, 70c; f, 70c; d f, 70c 
W. P. 14905, tax, bal o, n, 15, $2.52; 1, $2.52; 
at. 325i: &. o. Be... 
F. L. 14773, tax, bal a, bal s, bal o, ~ % 
La f, $1.55; d f, $1.55; R. F., 25c. 
- 14209, tax, ng ey n, "5, $5. 20; f, » $8. 20; 


. 14859, tax, bal a, bal s, bal o, n, 15, 
$4.55; f, $4.55; d f, $4.55; I. F., $8; R. F., 


10875 , tax, bal s, bal o, n, Sw 
"$10.45; f, a lo4s: df, $10.45; I. F., $2.50. . 

U.N. C. 6939, tax, nov, ‘15, $10. 50; f, $10. 50; 
df, zeta I. F., $1.25 

E. C. & S. 14528, tax, nov, '15, 65c; f, 65c; d f, 


65c 
G. & F. 10615, tax, bal d bal a, bal s, bal o, n, 
"15, $4.35; f, $4.35; d f, pbs; acct I. F. 
$1.50; R. F., $1; sup, 54c. 
, tax,o, n, d, "15 
. F.G. W., tax, o, n, d, "15 
L PRT tax, bal a, n, "15, $1.10; f, $1.10; 
‘d 
Cc. Ww. 1 14913, tax, nov, "15, 75c; f, 75c; d f, 
75e; I. F., 25c 
. B. Ww. 14882, tax, nov, '15, 30c; f, 30c; d f, 


W.N. Y. 
$2.80; d f, "$2.80 

G. W. 11407, tax, nov, "15, $1.40; f, $1.40; 
d f, $1.40 

M. Y 11809, tax, nov,'15, $1.90; f, $1.90;d f, 


F. 1. "12776, tax, bal j, bal a, bal s, bal o, n, ‘1S. 
gi07s: to —_ 75; d f, $10.75; I. F., $1.5 
2.50 


CF & & a. "Cortland, N Y, tax, apr, to 
and incl sept, 
T. &1L.c. Racine, Wis, tax, dec, "15, to and 
incl nov, 
F. L. 12692, tax, bal s, bal o, n, ’15, $5.70; f, 
$5.70; d f, $5.70; I. F., $1.50. 
F. L. 14819, tax, bal j, bal a, bal s, bal o, n, 
"15, $1.10; f, $1.10; d f, $1.1 
J; 14596, tax, bal a, bal 2 bal o, n, *15, 
» $2.25; d f, $2.25; I. F., 25c; R. F., 


25¢ 
S. I. 14771, tax, nov, "15, $1.70; f, $1.70; d f, 


7. & F. z_ Eee, tax, 
$745; df, $7.4 
as asl, tax, bal j, bal ; a, ‘bal 's. 
“23, $29.75; f. $29.75; d f. $29.75 
F. L. 14441, tax, bal a, bal s, bal o, n, ‘15, 
$1.45; f, $1.45; d f, $1.45; I. F., $1.25.. 
W. D. 12493, tax, bal o, n, '15, 90c: f, 90c; df, 
90c; I. F., 32c 
F. L. a ~My nov, "15, 70c; f, 70c; d f, 70c 
GW. .1.F 
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A. W. 14667, sup 50 16. bal o, n, "15, $9.05; f, $9.05; d f, $9.05; . 
I. A. of B. & S. 1. W., I. F., $3; R. F., 2Se , 
T. C., Dayton, Ohio, sup L. W. 14609, tax, bal a, bal m, bal j, bal j, i 
F. & C. M. E. 14687, sup s bal a, bal s, bal o, n, 15, $8.70; f, $8.7 70; df, 
V. Wallace, - er Ohio, sup 8.70 
C.R. D. & W. W. 2, ~ We 14444, tax, bal s, bal o, n, °15, 50c; 
C. P. P. 56, sup s 50c; d f, 50c 
I. B. W. 12781, tax, o, n, "15, $1.50; f, $1. 50; -L. U., Long Beach, Cal, sup.. aka 
d f, $1.50 Si - C&S ig tax, bal o, n, 15, $50.32; f, 
Je Be —— tax, nov, '15, 75c; f, 75c; > sans $50. 32; ¢ $50.31; I. F., $1.50.... 
I. F., . 147 53. tax, nov, "15, 35; f, 35c; df, 35c 
ZT. Ga eocshi: Wash, sup : Rin Fort Dodge, Iowa, tax, n, ‘d, "sa & 
F. ty 14869, tax, bal a, bal o, n, "15 , 
$2.20; f, $2.20; d f, $2.20; F. —.  } em a 7 , tax, ‘bal j, bal j, ‘bal a, ot s, bal 
$1.50 . nm, "15, $34.35; f, $34.35; d f, $34.3 "3 
A. L. 14815, tax, nov, ’1: ’ : F., $1.29... 
$2.05 34, ‘tax, nov, ‘15, 90c; f 90c: ‘d f, 90c: 
S. & P. 14931, tax, nov, ’1: 50c : iweeken 
d f, $3.15; I. F., $25.75; sup, S.. te" 2 
14861, tax, s, be al o, n, ‘15, $3.65; f, * W. d | Sup a 
"$3. 65; d f, $3.6 ; 5 P.& of A., l-c assess to organize 
: 'W. 14639, tax, nov, 20¢; f, 20ce;d f, 20c women pty $10; l-c hatters assess, 
S. T. B. & A. 11773, tax, be al j, bal a, bal s, o, $10 , 
"15, $8.65; f, $8.65; d f, $8.65; I. F., $1.75; Ss. W. 10093, tax, nov, "15, $1; f, $1; df, $1 
R. F., 25e; sup, $2.79 es eae 30 7 Y. C , Kingsville, Texas, tax, f, m, a, "15 
» & BW. 12369, tax, nov, ‘15, 95c; f, 95c; : a 2 otelin. Mo, sup 
95c. ‘ . . W. & E. O. 14605, tax, bal a, bal s, bal o, n, 
S. M. 14911, tax, nov, '15, $1.20; f, $1.20; df "15, $4; i. $4; d f, $4; I. F., 50c; R. F., 
$1.20 } $1.75; sup, 20c , 
L. 14909, tax, nov, '15, $3.55; f, $3.55; , . & P. 14617, = bal a, bal m, bal j, bal j, 
$3.55; I. F., $10.25 ‘ : 2 bal a, °15, 25c; f, 25c; d f, 25c; R. F., 25c 
.. B. 14951, sup *. L. 12924, ty bal a, o_ s, bal 0, n, 15 
. B. 14951, I. F 75 $4.70; f, $4.70; d t, $4.70; I. F., $9; R. F., 
*. L. U., Pawhuska, Okla, sup ara 
T.C.S. of A. L. O. of A., tax. nov, 'i5 pe. Mee - airo, Ill, tax, jan, to and incl dec, 
>. G. W. 14808, tax, bal s, bal o. n, ’ 5; , Pee , ” 
f, $2.45; d f, $2.45 7 3 r.U L. L., Kansas City, Mo, sup 33 a 


Cc. L. U., Pawtucket Valley, R I, tax, s, o, n, "15 5 S. } Fa BOD cease ass 
7. L. 14770, tax, bal a, bal s, bal o, n, ’15, —_ * = Woodland, Me, sup 
90c; f, 90c; d f. 90c; R. F. 50c s 2 S. . 14624, tax, bal s, o, 15, $1.55;-f, 
L. 14785, tax, nov, '15, $2.75; f, $2.75; d f, 5; $1.55 ie eee 
$2.75; I. F., 25c : 7 Ss. G , tax, bal s, bal o, n, ‘15, 
S. W. 12282, tax, nov, '15, 40c; f, 40c; d f, 40c 2 $1.15; sup, $3.35 
Ww. C. E. 14347, tax, nov, "15, $2.90; f, $2.90; S. + > 142 268, tax, bal s, bal o, n, 15, 
d f, $2.90.... .95; f, * $0.95: d f, $2.95; 1. F., $2.50; sup, 
H. N. Af P. & B. 6170, -. bal s, 3 ‘ 
$3.65; f, $3.65; d f, $3.€ : as A., Hannibal, Mo, sup 
2 1492 29, tax, nov, ‘15, 60c: f, 60c; d f, 60c; ; rt 8806, tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, "14, bal j, 
ee anal saccade ( ‘bal f, bal m, bal j, bal a, bal s, bal o, ‘15, 
Cc. we 14868, tax, nov, “15, 55c; f, 55ce; d f, 55c $1.10; f, $1.10; d f, $1.10; 1. F., 63c; R. F., 
a. c. c. L. Un +“ Brighton, Pa, tax, july, 50c 
“ and incl dec, '15 ¥. 14926, ‘tax, nov, '15, 70; f, 70c; d f, 70c 
M. T. & C. W. 14668, tax, bal a, bal s, bal . & F. H. O. 14400, tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, 
oo n, 15, $6.95; f, $6.95; d f, $6.95 ietacts 2 : a, bal j, bal a, bal m, bal j, bal j, bal a, bal s 
J. & E. O. 14601, tax, bal s, bal o, n, "15 1. _2, "15, $9.05; f, $9.05; d f, $9.05 
f, $1.35; d f, $1.35; .I F., 25c; R. F., 25c 43° 147 il, tax, oct, 15, 60c; f, 60c; d f, 60c 
S. T. A. 14837, tax, bal s, bal o, n, 15, 4.4 14804, tax, bal o, n, "15, $2.25; f, $2.25; 
_f, $4.40; d f, $4.40; I. F., $2.50.. ‘ if $2 25; I. F.; $1. er 
. 14697, tax, nov, » 35c; f, 35c; d f, 35¢ 
$1; f, $1; df, $1 
of A., tax, nov, "15 
. of A., sup 


a 


I. U., sup.. 

IU. of C. M.& E. T. L. & H., sup 
Ds. ade Bellingham, Wash, —- . 
s. C. & Cc. L. C., San Pig Cal, 
oO. 4 14878, tax, nov, $5. 30; ® Bs. ‘30; af, P. P. vu. “ 

30; I. F., $1.25; sup, : T. D. i430, on “nov, ’1! $1.05; f, $1.05; df, 
1. 12953, tax, ball 0, bel 0. =. "235. 5.05; 05 
-05 ioe $5.05; sup, $2.10............. "R. T. M. & G. 11639; tax, oct; *i5; 95e; 
r L. Quincy, Ill, sup. . : “> d f, 9Se.... 
of Mi P. & C. M. of the U. up S. H. N. & A. 147 42, tax, nov, ’15, 90c; f, 90c; 
. F. 14610, tax, nov, '15, $7 30: t. $7.50; d f, 90c 
» $7.50 


wages zm 
epee 


>| 
art * 


= 


F. of L., Salt Lake City, Utah, sup 


Fe OZ 


’ Bisbee, Ariz, sup... y F. T. C., Milwaukee, Wis, sup. . 
tH. & L. 14698, tax, bal a, bal s, bal o, n, F. L. 13153, sup ; 
$1.40; f, $1.40; d f, $1.40; I. F., $1; 

25c 


tide 


R. “m 
J. W. 14444, tax, bal a, bal s, 0, 15, 40c; f, 40c; . U., Carbondale, Pa, sup 
dif, 40c; bal 1-c hatters assess, 10c nesota S. F. of L., sup 
L. 12552, tax, bal a, bal s, bal o, n, ’ i C., Edwardsville, Ill, sup 
4 .05; f, $1.05; d f, $1.05 3 » fon ao Texas, sup 
B.S. & A. 12646, tax, bal f, bal m, bal a, bal s, G. 14660, tax, bal s, bal o, n, '15, 70c; f, 
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If you live in New York, you will save money by 
burning GAS for lighting, heating, cooking and for power. 














70c; d f, 70c 
. 13136, tax, nov, "15, $1.7 

$1.75.. 7 

*. L. 12709, tax, bal j, bal a, bal s, bal o, n 
15, $9.10; f, $9.10; d f, $9.10; I. F., $5; 

F., $2.75 . . sane 

= oa oo Tuscon, Ariz, tax, aug, "15, to and 
incl jan, , ; 

T. &L. , Alton, Ill, tax, july, to and incl dec, 
15 


T & tA. Beaumont, Texas, tax, july, to 

and incl dec, 

74, tax, nov "15, $1.40; f 
; sup, $2.60 

5, bal a, bal s, bal o, n, ‘15, 

40; f, $3.40: d f, $3.40; I. F., 50c; R. F 


oy 


Nw 
WG 


Bo. 
+7 
g 


ge Fort Wayne, Ind, tax, july, to and 
ews 
11478, tax, oct, "15, $1.25; f, $1.25; d f, 


“1478, tax, nov, 15, $1 25; f, $1.2 


iDeiy 


D1, tax, bal ; a, bal s, bal o, "1 
$2.55; d f, $2.55; I. F., $2.5€ 


s PB nBrtie 
* NA ‘ 


4, al al i's 


"i a a a 
» 10c; sup, 12c.. 
. & B. A. 14188, tax, nov, 


W. 13130, tax, nov, "15, $2.45; f 
45; I. $2.50. 
. 12502, oh, nov, "15, $3.40; f, $3.40; d f, 


.40.... 

ow ow: Mes C., ‘Bakersfield, Cal, sup 
Be Soe Raci ine, Wis, sup 

- 14952 3, sup. nate 

. 14952, I. F 


i. nov, *15 oeta 
J of the U.S. at A. & Can., tax, o, n, d, 


ROR Ase oRPR, 


WOREPHR 4 


. as : 
+ tax, bal o, bal’ 7) 
F. L. B. & S. C. S., tax, 0, n, d, 


~ 
as 


Q 


Kane 


on 


.B. & s.c.s , sup 
C., ia Mich, sup. . 
Graham, Philadelphia, Pa, sup.. 
. & L. N. W. 1. U. of A., sup 
. U., Tiffin, Ohio, sup... 
.. Holyoke, Mass, sup. . 
of S. O. E., sup.... 
2, su ict 
tag my, Minn, sup 
oe aay City, Mo, tax, o, n, d, 

, Rochester, N Y, tax, jan, to al 


ZMOORZHH 


a 
Re 


f 


wm Ont 
whore ger rene’ 
2c, 


af pks 


Sis 
, Peoria, ti, tax, july, to and incl 


*. S. C. 12737, tax, bal 0, n, d, 

oS $1. 70; f, $1.70; d f, $1.70 
. M. 14061, tax, bal 0, n, "1S, $3.50; f, $3. 50; 
“4 iso $3.50; sup, 50c. . 

& A.G. B. 14563, tax, dec, 15" "65c; f, 
" 65cs “af. 65Sc 
o Aes on tax, bal s, bal o, n, ‘15, $1.57; 
_ $1.5 d f, $1.56 
pp 7426, tax, 0, n, di, $1.05; , $1.03; a, 


20. L. og 1437 5, tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, ‘14, o, 
$3.80; t, $3.80; d f, $3.80 
. B ER B. & N. W. 14065, tax, bal s, bal o, n, 
t im 90c; f, 90c; d f, 90c 
. 14538, tax, nov, ‘15, 70 


. 147 43, ‘tax, nov, "<5. 
5 
. 12432, tax, bal o, n, ‘15, $1.05 


. 14834, tax, bal s, bal o, n, '15, $1.60; f, 
; d f, $1.60 
796, tax, o, n, 15, $3.60; f, $3.60; df, 
; I. F., $5; sup, $1.75 
. T 14840, tax, bal a, bal s, bal o, n 


vy. & A. ve tax, bal o, "14, bal a, bal j, 
ji, bal a, bal s, bal o, n, '15, $3.60; f, 
60; d f, $3.60; I. F., $2; R. F., 75c; sup, 
10. 
; 231, tax, bal j, bal a, bal s, bal o, n, 
15, $7 .05; f, $7 .05; df, $7.05; I. F., $12.50; 
R. F., $1.7 75; up, 24c 
. W. 14831, cam. bal s, bal o, n, "15, $13.65; f, 
$13.65; d f, $13.65; I. F., 75¢c; R. F., 25c 
- ae tax, oct, *15, $1.05; f, $1.05; d f, 


es, ‘tax, nov, "15, $1.05; f, $1.05: df, 
1.05 


q 1437 0, tax, bal j, bal s, o, ‘15, 90c; f, 
df, 90c; sup, 23c 
73, tax, bal m, bal j, bal a, bal s, 15, 
Se; - f, 35c 
W's bal a, bal s, —_ o, "15, 
; df, $2.31; I. F., 75c; R. F., 


c.R.D.& W.W , tax, o, n, d, "15, 
; sup, $9.35 . 
.. Council Bluffs, Iowa, sup 
A., Superior, Wis, sup 
d 4867, tax, nov, "15, $1.55; f 
» $1.55; I. F., 25c 
Cc. gh, Texas, tax, n, d, 15 
‘ & L. 14838, tax, nov, ‘15, 
55; d f, $4.55; I. F., $3.75 
. 14803, tax, bal j, bal a, bal s, bal o, n, 
; f, $1.35; d f, $1.35 
7348 tax, nov, ‘15, $3.25; f, $3.25; 


A. W. 14814, , bal j, ‘bal j, ‘.” 
70c; d f, Hoc: ; LF. 25¢ 
A. W. 14814, a a > bal a, 
f, $1.40; d f, $1. 
A. W. 14814, tax, bal a, bal s, 0, 
95c; d f, 95c; I. F., 25c.. 
Oe Se & * D. 14740, tax, oct, '15 
U. W. Py P. D. 14740, tax, bal a, bal s, bal o, n, 
"15S, $1; f, $1; df, $1; I. F., 25c; R. F.,75e 
PL + $1.25 
S. T. etc. 13188, tax, nov, 15, $3.40; f, $3.40; 
'd f, $3.40.. 
. M. P. 14353, ‘tax, ‘bal a, bal s, bal o, n, '15, 
"$14. 50; f, $14.50; d f, $14.50; I. F., $15; 
R. F., $ ‘ sees rr 
.G. W. of A., sup.. we 
S. of A. L. O. of A., sup. . 
- o, Chicopee, Mass, sup ’ 
-H. a x M. ‘wo tax, * bal s, bal o, 
$ 5; I. F 


755.1 


14581, l-c assess to organize 
omen wahens, 17¢; te assess hatters, 
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Trimo Pipe Wrenches 


SUPERIOR TOOLS 











21. C. & B. B. M. 147 hey bal j, ‘epee bal’s, o, 


"15, $2.75; f, $2.75; d f, $2.7 
B. S. O. 14719, tax, bal o, 14, bal m, bal a, 
bal m, bal j, bal j, bal a, bal s, o, '15, $2.85; 
& peas: df, $2.85; I. F., 50c; R. F., $1.50... 
A., Syracuse, N Y, ‘sup 
+ Augusta, Ga, tax, o, n, d, "15 
Appleton, Wis, tax, j, a,s, "15... 
m ‘Brattleboro, Vt, tax, july, to and 
ec, *15S. 
tL. C., Kingston, N 
, Cleveland, Ohio, sup 
13048, tax, bal s, bal o, bal n, ’ 
» bal a, bal m, bal j, bal j, bal a, ’ 
 f, $4.30; d f, ‘erk R. F., 
ad , tax, o, n, d, 
N. "A. tax, 0, n, a 
a. 
A. 


ON ONIN 
let Hal te i 
grees ore 


oe 

& 
& 
8 


=a: 


of A., tax, n, d, 18. 


O09 


of A., tax, j, f, m, ace 
a. 502, tax, nov, '15, $1. 50: rs Pe 50; af, 


Zaza 

efowvnet 
uw. 
j—) 


ae 


, Bloomington, Ill, tax 0, n, d, 
‘opeka, Kans, tax, sept, '15, to and incl 


oe 
oe 


zt. 
I. Cc. 
F. 


& 
40c 
G. H. I 
Cc. L. 
T.S. 
S. & 


16. 
. 14660, ‘tax, "dec, ‘15, "40c; £, 40c; 


ty, Philadelphia, Pa, sup 
"St Joseph, Mo, sup...... 

G. W. W. 10943, sup 

H. 14872, tax, nov, '15, $4; f, $4; 
; sup, $1 
. 14307, tax, bal s, bal o, n, '15, $5.20; 
$5.20; d f, $5.20; R. F., $1; sup, 50c.... 
. 14864, return of amount in treasury 
14883, sup 
A. of B. & S. I. W., sup 

P. 36053, oup.... 

-L. U., St Augustine, Fia, su 
. P. A. 14286, tax, nov, "15, 

f, $4.75; I. F., $1.25 
ste W. 14501, tax, bal o, n, 15, 60c; f, 60c; 


60c.. 
C. 10301, tax, n, d, 15, $1; f, $1; df, $i 
& _ Ww 14565, tax, bal o, bal n, 
$4; f, $4; df, $4; I. F., - aiapbanlke 
. 14473, tax, oct, '15, 50c; f, 50c; d f, 


nent 


2200 COPrws om 
29 eo 
ae 


. & 
- R. 
5, 


, 15, 80c; f, 80; d f, 


I. L. tax, o, n, d, 

1. A. of'E'S. H. of A. tas 07 

T. &S.C. I. U., tax, o, n, d, 

Cc. L. ™ Bellows Falls, Vt, om july, to and 
incl dec, 

C. L. U., Norwalk, Ohio, tax, aug, 15, to and 
incl jan, , : ase 

C. C., Zanesville, Ohio, sup. . 


GJ Ww iegand, Cleveland, Orioles 203, ‘sup. ae 


A. W. 14817, tax, bal j, bal a, bal s, bal o, n, 
"15, $2.55; f, $2.55; df, $2.55; 1. F., $1.50 


. F. L. 127 = tax, nov, 15, $1.60; f, $1.60; df, 


rt 60; I. F., $3. 75.. 
H. 14305, tax, bal june, ‘IS. 10c; f, 10c; ‘df, 
Oc 


14954, sup 
. S. T. 14955, sup 
P. 14956, sup. . 
P. 14956, I. F.. 
L. U. Montgomery, Ala, sup 
. M. W. of A., tax, o, n, "15 
.M.C. & B. W. of N.A., tax, 0, n, , d, 
. M. L. of N. A., tax, 0, n, "15 
. I. U., tax, o, m d, 
S.C. A. of N. , tax, 0, n,’ 
.S & E. U., + > a 
. G. W. U. of A., tax, o, n, d, ’ 
.L. U 8152, tax, dec, '15, 85c; . 85c; d f, 85c 


AMEN yy 


4° 
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_ 
— SIN 
Aon w 


_ a 
UACcrNuUN w Nw wn Noe 
t 


_ 


~., Marysville, Cal, tax, o, n, d, °15. 
ms A., International Falls, Minn, tax, 
. Willimantic, Conn, tax, s, 0, n, ’ 
, Kokomo, Ind, tax, j, a, s,’ 
Ww. 7180, sup 
.. 14753, tax, dec, '15, 60c; f, 60c; d f, 


. M. E. 14687, tax, nov, "15, 40c; f, 40c; 


hy "14646, tax, dec, ’15, 35c; f, 35c; d f, 35c 
5 a 14365, tax, nov, ’15, $1; f, $1; df, $1.. 
. U., Owosso, Mich, sup 
T. C., Kittanning, Pa, sup 
U., a Okla “ 
of P. -L. B. & S.C. 5S., sup 
C. M. Re Wissio. tax, —" 15, 95c; f, 95e; 
f, 95c 
. of N. A., sup 
. R. F. 14171, tax, bal s, bal o, bal n, *15, 
;f, 15e; d f, 15e; sup, 4c 

14807, =, bal i bal s, bal o, n, ’15 
f, $1; df, $1; » 25c 

14819, sup 

- &S. i3108, tax, bal a, bal s, bal o, n 
$7; f, $7; df, $7 
be Houston, Texas, sup 

C. M. E. 14939, sup 

13048, tax, bal a, = s, bal o, n,’ 
f $1; df, $1; R. F., 
12018, tax, nov, is. “$i 35; f, $1.35; df, 
$i. 35; sup, $1 
J. etx tax, bal o, n, ’15, $8.35; f, $8.35; 

35 


SMOPOM 
ero 


Oy 


on 
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ns oS Od 
aa 


eine ROr 


oie! wa 


eo! 
re 


$4 
C. W. 14908, tax, oct, 15, $1.85; f, $1.85; d f, 
F. L.414688, tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, '14, bal j, 
bal f, bal m, bal a, bal m, bal j, bal j, bal a, 
bal s, bal o, 15, $3.90; f, $3.90; d f, $3.90; 
R. F., 25Se. 
P. D. L. 12435, tax, bal s. bal o, bal n, d, ’15, 
$4.40; f, $4.40; d f, $4.40; R. F., $5.50.... 
H. N. & A. 14767, tax, bal a, bal s, pas o, n, 
x: % ws f, $3.90; d f, $3.90; I. F., 25; 
» $2.50; sup, 50c 
14845, tax, bal a, bal s, bal o, n, ’ 
Cost Ges aE SARS LE $9: RF. 
; sup, $2.25 
. 14332, tax, oct, "15, $34.30; f, $34.30; d f, 


, 


"Paco Wash, "sup. ee 
, Brockton, Mass, su 
. C., Aberdeen, Wash, tax, j, a, s 


‘tax, bal j, bai & . bal 2 & a,” 
f, $1. df, $1; R.F., 25c 
13018, tax, oct, ’15, $4; f, $4; df, ; = 
W. 14957, sup. 
. 14957, 1. F. 
.S 6939, tax, dec. "15, $10.60; f, $10.60; 
$10.60; I. F., $2.50 
’ 10399, tax, dec, 15, $11.90; f, $11.90; 
11.90; I. F., $1 
s. 12722, tax, bal s, bal o, n, °15, 
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Rochester, N. 





Strips, Wood-carpet, Parquetry. 
consumer in localities where we have no agents. 
our flooring. Send for our catalogue in natural wood colors. 


WOOD-MOSAIC COMPANY 
New Albany, Ind. 


WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORS OF HARDWOOD 


For old or new houses. 


We sell direct to the 
Your carpenter can install 

















"13, $23 1 $23.95; a ri 

4%» rt ‘75 
8156, tax, bal n, bal d, '14, bal i. 
bal a, bal m, bal j, bal j, bal a, bal s, o, 
52 .O5; f, $28.05; d f, $28.05; I. F., 


$5.50 
14623, tax, nov, '15, $2.60; 
eat, $2. 
Ay E. 14822, ‘tax, nov, "15, $1. 55; ft, 
d f, $1.5 ; aie 
of = Ss. * of U. S. & Can., tax, 


O° wo 
=! per 


i 

2, d, 

U., — o, n, "15 

T., tax, o, n, d, "15 

P. A., tax, nov, "15 : 

A. of A., tax, o, n, d, "15.. 

LN M 10953, sup. . : 

a“ —~_> Cal, sup.. 
Passaic, N J, tax, o, n, d, 

“a the U. Ss. of A. & Can., sup 

H. H. D. 12889, tax, oct, °15, $2.15; f $2.15; 
d f, $2.15; I. F., $1.25 . ; 

U. L. 13085, tax, nov, °15, 75c; f, 7 
_75e; I. ss 
. D. 14830, — dec, "15, $1; f, $1; d $ 
. & C. M. E. 13227, tax, dec, "15, 35c; i, '35c; 
“d f, 35e 

F. = 147 13, a bal s, - bal o, n, ’1: 

; df, em 

N. ’P. 10952, ho dec, 15, $1.48; I. F., 25¢ 

H. O. A. 14788, tax, bal a, bal s, bal o, n, 
$1.35; f, $1.35; d f, $1.35; R. F., 50c 

220, sup. . 


° 
= 


> * 
R. 
z. 
Es 


NHODYR t 
ze? 


» tax, oe Ps . bal s, bal o, n, "15, 
; I. F., 2Se; R. F., 


"P. U. of N. A., tax, 0, n, a, 
pH RW. of A. tax, o, n, d, ‘ 
. of A., su — 
Marinette, Wis, ‘and Me nominee, Mich, 


sup. 

Miss Hazel Mileham, Springfield, Mo, sup. 

N. Y.N. H. & H.R. R. F. H. etc. 70, tax, oct, 
15, 35e; f, 3Se;4 f, 3Se..... shee basae 

F. L. 12412, tax, bal s, bal o, bal LS 4, "15, 
Ne f, $1.95; df, $1.95; R. F. 

A. 2 14852, cam, ot. "ks, $1.80; < $1.80; 
d f, 3.80, Bie We 25 

B. S. 14842, tax, JAY iS. $1. 20; f, €i. 20; af, 
$3.20; 1. F.. $2.50.. 

G. B. 13013, tax, bal n, 14, bal a, bal j, bal i, 
ee bal s, o, "15, $3.20; f, $3.20; df, $3.20 

& P. W. 14481. tax, bal s, bal o, bal n, d, 

«1S, $1.75: f, $1.75; d f, $1.75; I. F., 50c; 
R. F., 50c ‘ ; 

B. M. 10167, tax, dec, 15, $1; f, $1; df, $1; 
i. F., $1.25; sup, $2.60. . : 

c . U., Bessemer, Ala, tax. n, d, "16.. 
x. M. 11016, tax, bal a, bal s, bal , ‘a, "15, 
$41.65; Jf, $41.65; d f, $41.65; I. F., $27.75 
William C > Thornton, Denver, Colo, sup. . 

M. M. r & C. W. 14668, tax, dec, '15, $6.65; 
$6.65; d f, $6.65.. 

& C. S.'W, 14519. tax, dec, ’15, 80c; f, 80c; 

“df, 80c; I. F., $1.34 
4 hero tax, bal j, 0, n, 15, $2.25; f, ‘$2. 25; 
¢ $2.25 

S ag M. 12757, tax, dec, ’15, 50c; f, 50c; df, 


B. P. of the P. of New a La, 1-c assess to 
organize women worker: 

5. T. B. & A. ete. 11773, oa bal a, bal s, bal o, 
n, '15, $6.75; f, $6.75; d f, $6.75; I. F., 


6. 


7. 


- 14057, tax, bal n, d, 
$1.55 
» ie 12912, tax, dec, *15, 
, $4.10 
a tax, nov, "15, $3.05; f, $3.05; 


B. JP. 11623. tax, dec, '15, 75c; f, 75c 


c. 7 U., Pottsville, Pa, tax, 0, n, d, "15 , 
S 3. 2. —* tax, dec, '15, $1.70; f, $1.70 
d f, $1 P san : : 
T. & L. = Chicago : Heights, Ill, tax, j, f, 

m, "16 
C. & B. B. W. 14787, tax, bal a, bal s, bal o, n, 
y * $2.20: f, $2.20: d f, $2. 20 so 
J G Hoffman, Detroit, Mich, sup. 
G. B. B. A. of the U. S. & Can.,sup. . . 
G. B. B. A. of the U.S. & Can,, tax, dec, "15. . 
I. A. of B. & S. I. W., sup.. 
B. of B. & 1. S. B. of A., sup 
B. of S. W., tax, dec, "15.. 
. U., tax, dec, "15 an 
7 > of S. S. & D. M., tax, nov. "15 
Q. W. I. U. of N. A., tax, o, n, d, "15 aes 
M. Ww. 8145, tax, bal s, bal o, bal n, d, ‘15, 
$1.55; f, $1.55; d f, $1.55; I. F., $8.25; 
acct R. F., $1.90.... Ae 
Small supplies : 
Advertisements, Am Fep 
Subscriptions, AM Fep 
Premiums on bonds 


Total 


EXPENSES 


Dec, "15, rent, American Security & Trust co 

Organizing expenses, J D Chubbuck 

Organizing expenses (1l-c hatters), Wm Collins 

Organizing expenses: J B Dale, $27; H L 
Eichelberger, $57; J A Flett, $57; E T 
Flood, $57; T H Flynn, $57; H Frayne, $100; 
S Iglesias, $45; J L Lewis, $57; F H McCar- 
thy, $57; J M Richie, $30; S Southeimer, 
$40; H Streifler, $57; C P Taylor, $57; 
C Wyatt, $57; C O Young, $57 : 

Organizing expenses (I-c hatters): P F Duffy, 
$57; M Kelleher, $40; J E Roach, $57; 
M Scully, $57... caees 

Legislative expenses aj PE gar, $53.50: AE 
Holder, $57 : 

Phone service, C & P Telephone co 

Seals and stamps, J Baumgarten & Sons co 

Carpentering work, Geo W Flather 

Hardware, Louis Hartig 

Translating, Wilfrid Rouleau. 

Refund of overpayment on “—. I. F. W., 
Samuel Korman 

Refund of overpayment of sept, "15, tax, and 
initiation fee, Chicago, E. C. & S. 11959, 
Francis Emmons Sa 

Refund of overpayment of oct, 15, tax and 
initiation fee, O. P. A. 14878, A S Campe. . 

Refund of overpayment of sept, ‘15, tax, C. 
M. W. 14501, J H Coffey 

Refund of overpayment of sept, "15, tax, F. . 
8288, W Hall 

Organizing expenses, S E Alonzo. . 

Dues for one year tothe American Sociological 
Society for Pres Gompers, Scott E Bedford 

Refund of overpayment of oct, '15, tax, G. M 
14319, J E Decker. . 

Refund of overpayment of oct, "15, tax, G. 
T. L. & H. 14377, Vergilio Lucas. . . 

Stamped envelopes, 6,000 2-c, P O dept.... 

Refund of overpayment of mar, '15, tax and 


8 


2,280 2 


860 
71 50 


. $7 6.491 18 18 


$495 
50 
45 
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7. 


M. 14319, J E Decker 


m, ‘15, tax, 


initiation fees, G 
Refund of overpayment of a, 
F. L. 11587, M Harrison 

Three half-tones, Standard Engraving co 
Refund of overpayment of oct, '15, tax, C. W. 
14590, M J Gavin... 
Refund of overpayment of initiation fee, F. L. 
14869, C. A Lawrence “ 
Refund of overpayment of 
S. M. 14826, A C Russell. . 
Refund of overpayment of a, m, 
B. S. O. 14719, J Callaway. a al 
Money received and not receipted for, U. L. 
13018 
To cover amount of bond cancelled by Surety 
co after four months, U. L. 13018 
Strike benefits to H. N. W. 6170, for twenty- 
third week ending nov 21, ’f5, F E Tracy, 
secy; R W Lorenz, pres ‘ 
Refund of overpayment of j, a, s, 
N. P. 14729, Basil Phelan 
Refund of overpayment of oct, ‘15, 

N. & A. 14655, Mz anning Rose 
Refund of overpayment of j, a, s, 
F. L. 13178, W H Rix 
Legislative expenses, J P Eg: 
Salary, week ending dec, 11, '1 
Janitor service, R L Dungan ° 
Telegrams, The Western Union Telegraph co 

Expressage, Wells Fargo & co, express 
et office employes, week ending dec 

15: J Kelly, $35; R L Guard, $35; D F 

Manning, $30; L A Sterne, $26; D L Brad- 
ley, $18; F L. Faber, $19; 1 M Rodier, $18; 
I M Lauber, $17.42; W H Howlin, $25; 
A E Hawkins, $17; G A Boswell, $18; 
R S Thomas, $15; M Webster, $20; S Lank- 
ford, $18; F K Carr, $15; C R Breneman, 
$18; E R Brownley, $16; W von Ezdorf, 
$17; F E Waggaman, $15; M M Connell, 
$14; S E Woolls, $19; E C Howard, $18; 
S B Woolls, $18; E J Tracy, $14; H K 
Myers, $16; G P Boswell (5 days), $12.33; 
M J Sugrue, $15; M R Ford, $15; M M 
Coates, $11; L von Kreuter, $11; A D Cecil, 
$15; J McDonald, $10; E R Illingworth, 
$15: H H Ruebsam, $16; E Hart, $10; 
F A Manning, $10; V L Young, $15; P B 
Potter, $12; L P Chamberlain, $10; J A 
Ross, $18; C R Gilbert, $10; A E Rush, 
$10; E B Kane, $10; M C Covert, $10; 
F M Sears, $10; E F Lollo, $10; F W 
Dodge, $10; C J Dorr, $15; B Manuel 
$10; H M Fink (3 days), $7.50; H B Rodier, 
$10; B E Gorman (3 days), $7.50; R M Pur 
cell (4 1-7 days), $7.33; I Carroll, $10; ER 
Brownley, week ending dec, 18, '15, (vaca- 
tion), $16; E R Brownley, week ending dec 
25, '15 (vacation), $16 ; 

Expressage, Adams Express co.... 

Expressage, Wells Fargo & co express ; 

Supplies: 5,000 guides, $3; 1 letter tray, 
50c; 500 cards, 90c; 
$5. sy * credited by return of 1 pencil sharp- 
ener, $2.50; Typewriter & Office Supply co. 

Supplies: 1 letter copy ene. $16.75; 1 special 
made ledger, $18.50; 1 ledger, $3; repairing 
1 fountain pen, $2; repairing 1 fountain 
pen, $1.75; 1 memo book, 10c; 7 photo 
mailing envelopes, $1.05; 1 qt carmine 
ink, $1.25; 1 perfect oiler, 25c; 1 ball twine, 
15c; 100 green blotters, $3; 3 gr steel 
pens, $2.25; 1 gr steel pens, $1; 1 rubber 
ruler, 60c; 44% lbs rubber bands, $11.25; 
2,000 sheets paper, $3; 2 balls twine, 40c; 
2 balls twine, 56c; 1 inkwell, $1; 1 - 
letter guides, 35c; 3 rubber rulers, $1.80; 
chair pad, $1.25; 10,000 manila Ram onl 


> Eg 


an 
5, F C Thorne 


5,000 fasteners, $1.50— 13. 


$28.50; 1 spool tape, 35c; 1 set guides, 35c; 
12 sponges, $1.20; 6 sponge cups, 50c; 
6 ink wells, $1; 3 mucilage, 75c; 12 jars 
paste, $2.75; 4 pr shears, $1; 3 boxes paper, 
fasteners, 45c; 4 lb rubber bands, 65c; 
8 reams manila paper, $3; 3 letter files and 
perf, $2 100 scratch pads, $3.75; % 
gr pen ilk, $2.25; 500 manila env elopes, 
$11.88; 4 sticks sealing wax, 50c; 12 Ibs 
twine, $3.36; 2 gr pencils, $9.50; repairing 
fountain pen, 31. = 1 doz tablets, $1; 
1 invoice book, $2.75; 1 doz pencils, $1;2 2 doz 
pads, $2; 4 doz pees hy $2; 2 2 gr pens, $2; 
3 sets guide cards, $11.25; *%4 doz type writer 
ribbons, $4.50; 1 doz green pencils, $1; 
1 set gummed figures, $1.50; 10 boxes carbon 
paper, $25; 1 fountain pen ‘and clip, $4.25; 
1,000 folders, $4.90; 1 eraser, 35c; 1 doz 
pencils, 50c; % gr blue peuncils, $5.40; 
1% gr pencils, $5.94; %4 gr pencils, $3.38; 
1 gr pencils, $4.50; 1 pr sleeve protectors, 
25c; 1 bottle waterproof ink, 25c; 1 bottle 
general ink, 25c; 100 folders, 60c; 1 office 
knife, $1; 1 set typewriter cushion rings, 
25c; Typewriter & Office Supply co 
Balance of expenses as stenographer, 
Francisco Convention, J T Keliy. 
Balance of expenses attending San Francisco 
Convention, F CgThorne.. 
Balance of expenses attending ‘San Francisco 
Convention, R L Guard 
Balance of expenses as 
Francisco Convention, F L 
Legislative expenses, 


San 


stenographer, 
Faber 

A E Holder 

One yearly subscription to mercantile agency, 


R G Dunn & co.. 

Clippings, N: 7: Press Intl co 

Electric work, G Mitchell 

Eighty reams No 4 paper, Remington Type- 
writer co. 

— ribbons, Montague Mailing Machinery 


$6. 25; 2 shades (turned), 
75c; 1 hank cord, 35c; 1 cooler and stand, 
$10; taking up carpet, $1; 1 bent wood 
chair, $2.25; lost on chairs rented, $2.25; 
2 chairs, $4.50; cleaning two rugs, $2.50; 
P J Neeco . 
Freight and drayage, 
Storageco 
Expressage, Adams Express co 
.— and mounting pictures, Coopers’ Art 


Senption 5 shades, 


Merchants Transfer & 


Two Coan Brentanos. . 

Expenses of official stenographer and 
sistant, attending San Francisco Convention, 
May Burke East 

Towei service, Fowler Mfg co 

Supplies: 2 cans Mimeo ink, $4 ‘50; 2 bottles 
Dermax, 50c; 4 qrs stencils, $14; P 
Andrews Paper co 

Repairs, The Oliver Typewriter co 

Organizing expenses, H Frayne 

Organizing expenses, H Frayne 

Printing weekly news letter for week ending 
nov 6, '15, The Washington Herald 

Printing weekly news letter for week ending 
nov 13, ’15, The Washington Herald 

Printing weekly news letter for week ending 
nov 20, '15, The Washington Herald 

— weekly news letter for week ending 
nov 27, '15, The Washington Herald 

Printing weekly news letter for week ending 
dec 4, '15, The Washington Herald 

Organizing expenses (l-c seen: P F Duffy, 
$6.88; P F Duffy, $59.7¢ 

Organizing expenses: T ti Flynn, $58.80; 

lynn, $78.95; J L Lewis, $75.24; 

















FINANCIAL STATEMENT 














MOTHERS! 


DON’T FAIL TO PROCURE 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 


For Your Children While Teething 





T SOOTHTS the Child, 
Softens the Gums, Allays 
the Pain, Dispels Wind 


S Tru Colic, and is a splendid 
y¥ p regulator. 


Twenty-Five Gents a Bottle. 




















J L Lewis, $67.31; H Streifier, $45.74; 14. 14773, L. Rivera $0 15 
H Streifler, $66.60; S Sontheimer, $30.79; Refund of ‘overpayment of nov, '15,tax,M.W. , 
ie { S FARpeppee eee $453 43 B. 11317,L, D Wood..... ‘ 60 

Organizing expenses (1-c hatters): W Collins, Refund of overpayment of oct, "15, tax, S. M 
$45.60; W Collins, $10.10................ 55 70 9560, Lewis Weitzner.... ‘ 15 

Organizing expenses: F H McCarthy, $55.65; Refund of overpayment of sept, '15, tax, F. L 

H McCarthy, $41.45; J A Flett, $61.25; 12985, W O’Brien. a -_ ; 45 
t A Flett, $17.75; H L Eichelberger, $61.25; Organizing expenses, Pascual Jordan... ‘ 20 00 
HL Eichelberger, Pinédns a tenndbiies 273 96 15. Organizing expenses, L B Travers 7 50 

Organizing expenses (1-c hatters) J E Roach, Stamps, 24,000 l-c, P O dept . 240 00 
$62.44; J E Roach, $40.56; M Scully, Legislative expenses: A E Holder, $57; J P 
$36.69; M Es cnescnccagecase 202 00 Egan, $53.50. 110 50 

Organizing expenses: E T Flood, $73 44; as of overpay ment of reinstatement fees, 
ee ann etka ee heenheknnsees 124 44 L. 12756, E Morris 50 

Money received and not receipted for, F. L. Refund of overpayment of oct, ‘15, tax, 
hh do thd bik pecund deka deren was 8 19 *_ L. 12794, T J O'Hare 15 

Money received and not ee for, T. 17. Strike benefits to H. N. W. 6170, for twenty- 
REE R sags i sacha telecine te 17 90 fourth week, ending nov 28, ‘15, Ww 

Stamps: 600 4-c, $24; 200 5-c, $10; 200 6-c, Lorenz, pres; F E Tracy, secy 100 00 
$12; 200 8-c, $16; 200 10-c, $20; P O dept 82 00 Salary and expenses. relative to A F of L 

Stamps: 4,000 1-c, $40; 3,000 2-c, $60; P O exhibit, Panama Exposition, Grant Ham- 

0 re ee ee 100 00 ilton ee 117 15 

Postage due on letters, Feo and weekly news Salary, office employes, week endi ng dec 18, "15 
letters, returned, W H Douglas, postman. . 3 50 J T Kelly, $35; R L Guard, $35; D F Man- 

Organizing expenses: R Stewart, $20; R ning, $30; L A Sterne, $26; J E Giles, $26 
Stewart, $20; J D Chubbuck, $52.07; DL Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $19; I M 
C O Young, $71.75... 22... ees sececeses 163 82 Rodier, $18; I M Lauber, $19; W H Howlin, 

Organizing expenses (l-e hatters), M Kelleher 37 Ol $25; A E Hawkins, $17; G A Boswell, 

Organizing expenses: C Wyatt, $61.72; C $18: R S Thomas, $15; M Webster, $25 
Wyatt, $48.10; S Iglesias, $55.20; S Igle- Ss Lankford, $18; F K Carr, $15; C R 
i ek 6 ws wena sven enonsebanevestas 176 0S Breneman, $18; W von Ezdorf, $20.24 
Money received and not reccipted for, F. L. F E Waggaman, $15; M M Connell, $17.33 

ey Serer ere try O4 S E Woolls, $19.90; E C Howard, $21 42; 
mey received and not receipted ‘for, L.M S B Woolls, $18; E J Tracy, $14; H K 
PE iinesdeetwsdeestacknen canoes cue 16 Myers, $16; G P Boswell, $12.33; M J 

Money received and not receipted for, F. 1. Sugrue, $15; M R Ford, $15; M M Coates 
| ere 04 $11; L von Kreuter, $11; A D Cecil, $15 
Ioney received and ‘not receipted for, B.S. J McDonald, $10; E R Illingworth, $15 
By Beitkdchkuns keesdebetandesncaseoes 88 H Ruebsam, $16; E Hart, $10; F A Man 

Phone service, C & P Telephone co......... 90 37 ning, $10; V L Young, $15; P B Potter 

Printing cards, San Francisco Convention, J H $12; L. P Chamberlain, $10; J Ross 
OM accincengheneeve0ecegnnese ah 10 00 $18: C R Gilbert, $10; A E Rush, $10 

Balance printing di aily " proceedings, San E B Kane, $10; M Covert, $10; F M Sears 
Francisco Convention, J EH Barry co...... 112 75 $10; E F Lollo, $10; F W Dodge, $10; 

Translation, Wilfrid Rouleau........ : 47 46 C J Dorr, $19.28; S M Warren, $10; B 

Rent for room 311, American Security & Trust Manuel, $10; H B Rodier, $10; B E Gor- 
es aol ee Sit be ei hee 20 Of man, $17.86; R N Purcell, $11; I Carroll, 

Printing: Corrections ‘and proofs (organiza- $17.86; H GN ance, $15 , 895 22 
tions), $22; 3,000 billheads, $12; 10,000 Salary, week ending dec 18, '15, F C pa. 35 00 
letterheads, $30; corrections and proofs (or- Salary and expenses, relative to A F of L 
ganizations), $13.75; corrections and proofs hibit, Panama Exposition, Grant Sandton 65 50 
organizers), $12.10; 6,000 2-c stamped Refund of overpayment on supplies, F. L. 
envelopes, $7.50; The Trades Unionist 97 35 14465, Theo Fischer 25 

One copy Washington Post from oct 29, ‘15, Refund of pereest of oct, "15, tax, H. N 
to nov 18, '15, The Washington Post co... 52 & A. 147 > A Vade, Bon Coeur 45 

mnteng one cash book, Geo A Simonds & co. . 10 00 Refund of ov = at ayment of oct, '15, tax, R. R. 
lippings, Natl Press Intl co.............+. 70 72 H. & L. 14413, E C Mitchell 60 

Towel service, Fowler Mfg co 12 35 Refund of overpayment of m, a, m, j, °15, 

franslation, The Berlitz School of Languages 3 40 tax, and reinstatement fee, F. L. 14167, RE 

Binding 2 ledgers, A Zichtl & co............ 20 00 Wittenborn 85 

%. ) | aes 14 25 Refund of overpayment of aug, '15, tax, F. L. 

Badges and lettering, C Cc Darling '& Sacace 18 00 14566, B H Bramble . 15 

Clippings, Natl Press Intl co.... a 33 $2 Organizing expenses, W J Kelly 20 00 
Electrical work, E F Brooks co............. 1 65 Money received and not receipted for, F. L. 

Expressage, Adams Express co............. 8 37 i Presa 04 

Evening and Sunday Star from aug a, “8S, Organizing expenses, JG Brown, engin, 
to dec 31, '15, V G Austin.... ioie 2 25 B Dale, $29; C P Taylor, $68.12 142 17 

ne copy Washington Post from aug 1, "15 , to Refund of overpayment on supplies R. R. F. 
ea | errr 2 06 H. 84, J Jemison ; 04 

Telegrams, Postal Telegraph Cable co.. 5 58 Money received and not receipted for, F. Ww. 

Storage from july 26, '15, to oct 26, "15, $36; Diahepeacheesdecsensadadesadscedosee 44 
drayage, $1; Merchants Transfer & Storage Organizing expenses, J D Chubbuck...... : 39 81 
Gi ctidsenkeeauannescktakneecdncesenee 37 00 Refund of overpayment of initiation fee, G. s. 

One corona typewriter and case, The Globe ee rrr 25 
WD, GBs cccccccccevtcvcccesscevccse 50 00 20. Salary and expenses, relative to A F of L 

Repairing clock, A O Hutterly acta aaa aes 3 25 exhibit, Panama reerpenen Grant Hamil- 

Repairing brief case, Tophazas............. 85 Wd thonedddehibeevanehusetéacdennan ts 109 80 

Empty packing boxes, Wm H Dyer heceneed 25 25 Organizing "expenses: : ‘J M Richie, $30; JA 


Refund of overpayment of july, ’15, tax, F. L. 





Flett, $58.05; J L Lewis, $107.01; H Streifler, 
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$61.70; E T Flood, $63.70; S Sontheimer, \ 14639, F R Hitz 
$36; T H Flynn, $58.53; F H McCarthy, Salary and expenses, telative to A F of :.. ex- 
$56.30; H L Eichelberger, $67.33; H hibit, Panama Exposition, Grant Hamilton 
Frayne, Money received and not receipted for, F. L 
Organizing expenses (l-c hatters): P F Duffy, 13 w 
59.15; W Collins, $40.90 . Organizing expenses, C P Tay lor. . 
Organizing expenses, W Rander Salary, week ending dec 25, ’15, F C Thorne. 
Balance of expenses as A F of L delegate to Janitor service: C F Daily, $5; R L Dunigan, 
San Francisco Convention of the Union $5; R L Clarvoe, $5; A Dowell, $5: C 
eX ve: Department of the A F of L, McGinnis, $5; M Keller, $8; L J Craft, 
E Giles 
Carpentering work, G.W Flather . pe FEE expenses: C P Taylor, 
Balance of expenses at San Francisco Conven- J B Dale, $2 
tion, Chicago, Milwaukee and New York Salary, office employe, week ending jan 1, '16, 
City, J E Giles (vacation), F W Dodge 
Janitor service, R L, Clarvoe.... Refund of overpayment a reinstatement fee, 
Balance expenses attending San "Francisco J. & E. O. 14601, C H Olson.... 
Convention, Frank Morrison, secy Stamps: 400 4-c, $16; 100 6-c, 
Organizing expenses: J D Chubbuck, "$52. 76; $8; 200 10-c, $20; P O dept 
C Wyatt, $59.78 . Organizing expenses (1-c hatters), W Collins. . 
. Refund of overpayment of oct, ’15, tax, B.C. C. Organizing expenses: T H Flynn, $57.90; E T 
& S. W. 
Organizing expenses (I-c hatters): M Kelleher, 
$52.11; M Kelleher, $37.91; M Scully, 
$57.60 
Organ.zing sopememt C O Young, $39. 50;CO 
Young, $66.75; J G Brown, $28.95 
Organizin petite E (1-c hatters), J E Roach 
Refund of money received and not receipted 
for, F. L. 9066, J F Schwartz 
P sfund of overpayment of nov, ’15, tax, F.L. 
11617, M Dugger 
Refund of overpayment of reinstatement fee, 
. L. 8060, G Trant. . 
Refund of overpayment of initiation fee, N. Y. 
H. 14915, C C Robinson F. W. 14307, C F Bocken 
Refund of overpayment of nov, '15, tax,R. W. Organizing expenses a -c Ee PF Duffy. 
14888, I Perteghella.... d Organizing expenses, C Wyatt ; 
Refund of overpayment of ‘initiation fee, R. Organizing expenses (I-c hatters), M Scully. ‘ 
W. 14888, I Perteghella Strike benefits to H. N. W. 6170, for twenty- 
Stamps: 100 4-c, $4; 200 5-c, $10; 300 6-c, sixth week ending dec 12,15, R W Lorenz, 
$18; 300 8-c, $24; 400 10-c, $40; 300 12-c, pres; F E Tracy, secy 
$36; P O dept Strike benefits to T. S. 12502, for second week 
Organizing expenses, D Kreyling ending oct 16, ‘15, ga Rowen, 
. Strike benefits to H. N. W. 6170, for twenty- pres; Guadolupe Vazquez, sec 
fifth week ending dec 5, "15, R W Lorenz, Organizing expenses: B F Ouderkirk, "$15; 
pres; F E Tracy, secy.. Fitzpatrick $170.24... : 
Legislative expenses, A E Holder Refund of overpayment of june, "15, ‘tax, A. 
23. Salary, office employes, week ending dec 25, '15: W. 14813, J G Nieve.... Satie 
J Kelly, $35; R L Guard, $35; D F Man- Refund of overpayment of oct, ‘15, tax, A. 
ning, $30; L A Sterne, $26; E Giles, W. 14831, P P Arroyo... ek PD 
$26; D L Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $19; Refund of overpayment of sept, "15, tax, A. 
I M Rodier, $18; I M Lauber, $19; W H W. 14861, I M Rivera. 
Howlin, $25; A E Hawkins, $17; G A Bos- 29. Salary, office employes, week ending j jan 1, 
well, $18; R S Thomas, $17.14; M Webster, J Kelly, $35; R L Guard, $35; D F Rates 
$24; S Lankford, $18; F K Carr, $15; ning, $30; L A Sterne, $26; p E Giles, 


10875, G Roche... Flood, $67.03; S Sontheimer, $36; H 
Streifler, $68.15; S Iglesias, $50; H L 
Eichelberger, $61.23; F H McCarthy, $55.93 
H Frayne, $147.09; J L. Lewis, $74.27; J M 
Richie, $30; J A Fiett, $62.50; J G Brown, 
$42.50 


Premium » bond for J B Lennon as treasurer 
of A F of L for year '16, Fidelity & Deposit 
co of Maryland 

Refund of overpayment of nov, 

J. W. etc. 14605, C J Rivers 

Refund of overpayment of july, '15, tax, S. 'B. 
etc. 11773, R M W Jones.... 

. Refund of overpayment of reinstatement fee, 





C R Breneman, $18; W von Ezdorf, $17; $26; D L Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $19; 
F E Waggaman, $15; M M Connell, $18.50; 
S E Woolls, $19; E C Howard, $18; S B 
Woolls, $24; E J Tracy, $14; H K Myers, 
$16; G P Boswell (5% days), $13.75; M'J Su- 
grue, $15; M R Ford, $15; M M Coates, 
$14.43; L von Kreuter, $11; A DCecil, $15; J 
McDonald, $13.12; E R Illingworth, $15; 
H H Ruebsam, $16; E Hart, $10; F A 
Manning, $10; V L Young, $15; P B Potter, 
$12; L P Chamberlain, $10; J A Ross, 
$18; C R Gilbert, $10; A E Rush, $10; 
E B Kane, $10; M Covert, $10; F M Sears, 
$10; E F Lollo, $10; F W Dodge, $10; 
C J Dorr, $17.50; S M Warren, $10; B E 
Manuel, $10; H B Rodier, $10; B E Gor- 
man, $15; R M Purcell (5% days), $10.09; 
I Carroll (5% days), $13.75; H G Nance, 
$15; E J Tracy, jan, 1, '16 (vacation), $14; 
H K Myers, jan 1, '16 (vacation), $16; H 
H Ruebsam, jan 1, '16 (vacation), $19.61. . 


I M Rodier, $18; I M Lauber, $19; W H 
Howlin, $25; A E Hawkins, $17; G A Bos- 
well (5% days), $16.72; R S Thomas, $15; M 
Webster, $20; S Lankford, $18; F K Carr, 
$15; C R Breneman, $16.07; E Brownley, 
$16; W von Ezdorf, $17; F E Waggaman, 
$15; M M Connell, $16.50; S E Woolls, 
$19; E C Howard, $18;S B Woolls, $19.30; 
M J Sugrue, $15; M R Ford, $15; M M 
Coates, $11; L von Kreuter, $11; A D Cecil, 
$15; J McDonald, $10; E R Illingworth, $15; 
E Hart, $10; F A Manning, $10; V L Young, 
$15; P B Potter, $12; L P Chamberlain, $10; 
J A Ross, $18; C R Gilbert, $10; A E Rush, 
$10; E B Kane, $10; M Covert, $10; F M 
Sears, $10; E F Lollo, $10; C J Dorr, 
$15; S M Warren, $10; B Manuel, $10; 
H B Rodier, $10; B E Gorman, $15; R M 
Purcell, $11; I Carroll, $15; H G Nance, 
$15; L von Kreuter, week ending jan 8, 
"16 (vacation), $11 


12,000 2-c stamped envelopes, P O dept $i 
Refund of overpayment of sept, '15, tax, Y. W. Salary, week ending jan 1, '16, F C Thorne... 








29. Organizing ex 
$60 


31. 





mses (l1-c hatters): M Kelleher, 
» $62.89 


" Bean, BES s oc cccesecacecss 
Opens penne: J, D Chubbuck, pe. 33; 
W R Boyer, $50; C O Young, $67.25...... 
. Legislative expenses, NM i Dp techensace 


Fee, m o, 40c; newspapers and magazines, 
$2.86; h and drayage, $4.80; 
glasses, 50c; disinfectant, 45c; matches, 40c: 
alcohol, 60c; freight and expressage, $5.91; 
messenger service, 55c; paste, 15c; box-wire, 
Wc; car tickets, $12.75; J. E. Giles....... 

Legislative expenses, A E Holder............ 

Premium on bond of Frank Morrison as secy 
of A F of L, for year, '16, Fidelity & Deposit 
Sr i dedn oe 0n0d 6édandtaneto es 

Organizing expenses: T Avery, $10.55; J B 
Dale, $41.50; C P Taylor, $56.98........ 

a 7 from Washington, D C, to New York 

ity and return dec 19 to 23, "15, F C 


Ex for the months of n, d, "15, Saml 
a ae 
Stamps: 200 $6; 200 6-c, $12; 200 8-c, 


3-c, 

$16; 200 12-c, $24; P O dept............. 
One months salary, Saml Gompers, pres... . . 
One months salary, Frank Morrison, secy.... 
Legislative expenses, Grant Hamilton...... 
if Irganizing expenses, A H Liston......... 
Committee room, San Francisco Convention, 

ee, en esas beaenn kes 
Postage on Am Fep, P Odept............... 
Refund of > a of nov, "15, tax, F. : 

12706, J T 
Organizing 5 AEE wc Crafts, ‘$io: JG 

Brown, $40.15; H Hilfers, $36.40 
Expense attending conference on labor matters, 
b= New York City, Frank Morrison, secy.... 
Stamps: 5,000 I-c, $50; 5,000 2-c, $100; 

Pn cian Sicnnhebiep eek oeanensee 
Stamps received and used, Frank Morrison, 


CEE: avinaneonaneane¥eseensee sa net 
Printing regular edition oct, ‘15, Am Fep, 
The Law Reporter DU GBvcrccccerss 
Printing oct, 15, Fep for local unions, The 
Law Reporter Printing co................ 
Machines rented at Hotel Sutter, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal, Underwood Typewriter co...... 
— y files, 70c; 2% doz letter pads, 
wg t \% gr pencils, $2. 95: 1 record book, 

Fs blotters, $5; 3 qts mucilage, 
$2. 25; 200 scratch pads, $3.75; | ink eradiea- 
tor, 25c: 1 roll wrapping peper, $2.40; print- 
ing and binding, 1,000 order blanks, $5; 
5 bdls card board, $8; 1,000 folders, $4.90; 

1 pr shears, $1.25; 1 mucilage cup, 50c; 

1 set letter guides, 35c; 10 rods for transfer 
cases, $1; % gr pencils, $2.25; 1 gr pens, 
$1; 2 boxes bands, $2.50; 2 boxes bands, 
$1.25; % doz typewriter ribbons, . 
doz typewriter ribbons, $3; 3 doz No3 pen- 
cils, $1.50; 3 doz No 4 pencils, $1.50; 
1 Hotchkiss stapling machine, $1.50; 
2,000 staples, 80c; 25 letter guides, 25c; 
1 box dr ink, 25c; | scrap book, $1.75; 

1 invoice book, $2.75; 1 gr pens, $1; % gr 
T W erasers, $2.25; 3 qts mucilage, $2.25; 
qts library paste, $2.25; 1 qt mk, $1.25; 
mucilage cup, 25c; 1 doz letter pads, 

$1; 10 Ibs heavy twine, $2.80; 3 Ibs light 
twine, 84c; 200 manuscript covers, $1.50; 
500 blank index cards, $1; Typewriter & 
Office Supply co 
Supplies: 1 case S F rods, $19.35; 108 manila 
guides, 108 blue guides, 108 salmon guides, 
$7.15; 56 pressboard folders. $6.44; 1 set 
blue cell guides, $1.10; 200 white cards, 
40c; 500 buff cards, $1; 1 A O tray, $1; 
1,000 white cards, $1.50; 2 blue guides, 
3c; 2 sets manila guides, $1; Library Bureau. 
Printing: 2,500 checks, $40; 500 additional 
monthly reports, $2.75; 2,000 monthly re- 
$17.75; 6,000 additional reports, 
400 monthly reports, Spanish, 
25; 5,000 stamps, $3.60; 3,000 letter- 
heads, $7; 1 index book, $1.25; 11,000 letter- 
heads, $32.75; 10,000 letterheads, $25; 
500 weekly re; orts, $11; 1,000 letterheads, 
duns, $5.50; The Law Reporter Printing co 
Rent of basement, oct 18, ‘15, to dec 18, 
, PO — Sees ae 


Twelve sets of typewriter shock absorbers, C L 


ad Ceti nddvesiasaheke ne chs 46 be 
Printing regular edition of nov, '15 
The Law Reporter Printing co............ 


FINANCIAL 





$122 95 


162 58 
53 50 


29 67 
57 00 
20 00 
109 03 


38 70 
318 00 
58 00 
625 00 
416 67 
10 00 


15 00 
31 83 


86 55 
10 60 
150 00 
14 04 
488 44 
946 16 
16 00 


38 97 


171 60 
15 00 
7 80 

897 25 





STATEMENT 151 
31. as nov, "15, Fp for local unions, The 
eperter Printing C8. ........202es0% $1,903 03 
Piste ot cromnd Sees —~ —~redingtien F of L office 
ee OE DO RRR eee 20 00 
Hotel expenses, cutartainion fraternal dele- 
gates from Great Britain, Hotel Bellevue. . 62 35 
Expressage. Wells Fargo & co express...... 222 33 
On acct of commissions on advertising con- 
GES Giivasndbs cs tase vecuneesess 700 00 
Ws ae 6buesidsckeusnssvess banees $23, 177 62 
RECAPITULATION 
Cash balance on hand November 30, 1915........ $53,279 55 
Receipts for the month of December, '15......... 23,211 63 
$76,491 18 
Expenses for month of December, 1915........... 23,177 62 
Cash balance on hand December 31, 1915........ $53,313 56 
EE ES Se POE Tae e ee ee os $4,031 43 
In defense fund for local trade and federal labor 
A 66a 8 basin deen de 60segnsisessehbebes 49,282 13 
Cash balance on hand December 31, 1915... . $53, 313_ 56 
GENERAL RECAPITULATION a 
In defense fund December 31, 1915.............. $49,282 13 
*On account of office eanaeag | loan from defense 
Pthndadhebdde pn060skket+eebeeevieesneees 50,000 00 
a> of defense fund December 31, 1915, includ- 
(SD AE ERLE EE TE SE CE $99,282 13 
Be; quae fund. : 4,031 43 
as on hand December 31, 1915, including 
Dit <tusteinieengghaeptaasenaeathe .... $103,313 56 
Cash balance on hand December 31, 1915 . $53,313 56 
*On account of office eames loan from defense 
Pivdtancsbdsiesases ; atedednetl 0,000 00 
_ en . $103,313 56 


F R: A NK MORRISON, 
Secretary, A. F. of 








Is Scientific Management a Benefit or an 
Injastice to the Worker? 


You will find the answer in 


Scientific 
Management 
and Labor 


By ROBERT FRANKLIN HOXIE 
Special Investigator for the United States Commission on 
Industrial Relations 


A book of inestimable value to manufacturers, 
labor leaders, workmen:in all industries now 
affected or likely to be affected by Scientific 
Management, as well as sociologists and others 
interested in social welfare. The questionnaire 
submitted to the-plants investigated is printed 
in full in the book, affording manufacturers and 
industrial managers a basis for scientific investi- 
gation of conditions in their own plants. At all 
book stores or direct from the publishers. 
$1.50 net. By mail $1.62. Descriptive circular 
on request. 


D. APPLETON 2 COMPANY 


Publishers 35 West 32d Street, New York 
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Try These GARLOCK 


Wafers Branch ne 4! — in All 


Once MAIN OFFICES AND FACTORY: 
PALMYRA - = - = N.Y. 

Everybody who has 

eaten Necco or Hub Ps 


Wafers knows how 
really deliciousthey are. THE GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY 


Hub Wafers are just the 
same as Necco Wafers-— 


the wrapper. Ask your PRENTISS PATENT VISES 


























druggist or confection- mss : 
er for some today—the <0 PR 
xiddies and mother are < o 
bound to enjoy them. 


New England 
Confectionery Co. 
BOSTON 


NECCO WAFERS (© fe | 
HUB WAFERS ee th PRENTISS VISE COMPANY 




















Union Powder 
Corporation 





KEY 
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GENERAL OFFICE: 


50 CHURCH ST. WRIGHT & TAYLOR 


NEW YORK INCORPORATED 
KENTUCKY DISTILLERS, °° 
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LION gexpescee,, MILK 




















You Can Now Learn 
to Speak in in Public! 


ay to speak forcefully 
Fit yourself 


for leadership. Y our speech tells 
what you are. Your place among 


R.CLANG 4 men is decided by what you say 


you say it, 


E uy P Y Qu can now become 
AF N a se r nt impressive 

Jos LF M s speaker. “Stage - fright” 
N. 'Y. p and embarrassment can be 

gasily _ a you 


Effective Public 
Speaking Course 


will easily and quickly train you to 











Speak before your club, lodge or union—at any oc- 
easion, without aw k wardness or embarrassment. 


We Train You By Mail—At Home— 


FETNA EXPLOSIVES |_| ixseme tine Giizip Sse 


blic meetings — will give 
feach ou to argue effectively — express 
a 


lly — the power to "think on your fect"*— to * es 
ive you 1e ee 
COMPANY user Saree 
is conducted u rsonal supervision of 
pret ° Columbia a oljage = 
pression Chicago, one of the fore ori 

ried rd ndreds t0 ip the an, nd 

We bh ve tre tra an to speak clearly, a 

&@ forcefully ~ se their capacity wy lead- 

ers in echelon ‘and ‘business ite. ‘e can do this for you—at 
home —during your spare moments. 


For « time 
Special Limited aioe Pe Saas 


eee Offer ot — publication 
at any time—so pa 
its nothing to 





rry 
2 Rector Street you can learn to any where even 
pay this es Ws Sw 


NEW YORK, - : 2 
| Posie, SPEAKING, DEPARTMENT 
— SUBSCRIBE TO — 


The Ameriean Federationist 


One Dollar a Year 
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aN Better Day’s 
Profits” Free 





This 100 page 
book tells how 
i. successful re- 


tailers have 
cut out leaks 
and losses and 


multiplied 
profits. 










Here is one chapter 
from “A Better Day’s 
Profits,’’ the new 
Burroughs Book for 
Retailers. 


_ If you like the ‘‘taste’’ 
of this ‘chapter, we will 
send you a copy of the 
book itself, containing 
seventeen chapters as good 
as this one. 


Sixteen chapters tell 
how other live retailers 
make a better day’s prof- 
its and one chapter tells 
how our Department of 
Systems Service can help 
you adapt those methods 
to your business. 


Read the chapter re- 
produced here; then 
send the coupon. No 
cost nor obligation. 


sseeeeeceeee: CO) PO Neaeeaaeeeeee 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO. 
Burroughs Block, Detroit, Michigan 


Send me copy of “A Better Day's Profits” free. 


a 








Stretching the Capital | 


Study the 
peasat vender ee 2, hee eng nan, snd the 


NORT ME OF B10 capi j 
A™ STERN eaaians Parma wo @ j 























et COR Aly ean caer ened tie 6 
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Figuring Stoc 





ck Turnov ers 
er 





Cutting the Delivery Cost 
to One-third 











Stopping Store Leaks 


What it Costs to Do Business 


Buying for Profit 








BOD nisccsincninianivnsinaiitintain ™ 

Aliso show me, without obligation, how a 
Burroughs Bookkeeping Machine will help me 
get “capital stretching” information cheap enough 
to be practical. O. K. 





=— Prices to Get a Profr 


of alt retniiere are 
wo uss thay Gans oy oe They OP 
pane net ween thay tod © oe 
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PUBLICATIONS - 


OF THE 


American Federation of Labor 


801-9 G Street N. W., Washington 





American Federationist 
Monthly Magazine of the A. F. of L. 
$1.00 a year 
A. F. of L. Weekly Newsletter 
Official Proceedings of the A. F. of L. Conventions 
25 cents a copy 
Industrial Unionism in Its Relation to Trade Unionism 
By Exscutive Counc, American Federation of 
Labor 


10 cents a copy; 





National A ciation of Manufacturers Exposed; Revelations 
of oa te Lobby Investigation 
y Executive Councit, American Federation of 
et 


Initiative, Referendum and Recall 


By Executive Counci,, American Federation of 


Labor 


The American Labor Movement; Its Makeup, Achievements 
and Aspirations 
By Samuet Gompgrs. 5 cents per copy; 100, $3.00 
Trade Unions To Be Smashed Again 
By Samuge. Gompgrs 
Socialist Methods Versus Trade Union Methods 
By Samue. GomPErs 
Labor and Its Attitude Toward Trusts 
By Samue. Gompers 
Essence of Labor’s Contenti 
By Samue.t GomprErs 
The Eight-Hour Workday; Its Inauguration, Enforcement 
and Influences 
By Samurt Gompgrs. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 
cents; 100, $4.00 
What Does Labor Want? 
By Samue_ GompPErs. 
cents; 100, $4.00 
Organized Labor; Its Struggles, Its Enemies and Fool Friends 
By Samuet Gompers. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 
cents; 100, $4.00 
No Compulsory Arbitration 
By Samus. Gompgers. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 
cents; 100, $4.00 
Open Shop Editorials 
By Samugt Gompers. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 
cents; 100, $4.00 
Report of A. F. of L. Delegate, Budapest, Hungary, Interna- 
tional Trades Convention, August 10-12, 1911 
By James DuncAN 
Report of A. F. of L. Delegate, International Federation of 
Trade Unions, Zurich, Switzerland, September 16-18. 1913 
By G. W. Perkins 
Justice wants Denial of Frce Speech and Free Press 
By Samvug, GomPers 
Dissen Opinion by Mr. Chief Justice Shepard in the Con- 
tempt of Gompers, Mitchell and Morrison vs. Buck’s 
Stove and Range Company 
History of Trade Unions 
By Ws. Trant, M. A.; with a sketch of the National 
and International Unions of America, By P. J. 
McGurre. Per copy, 10 cents; dozen, 75 cents; 
100, $5.00 
Philosophy of Trade Unions 
By Dver D. Lum. Per copy, 10 cents; dozen, $1.00; 
100, $9.00 
The Eight-Hour Primer 
The Fact, Theory, and the Argument. By Guorcs 


E. McNei.. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 
100, $4.00 


on the Injunction Abuse 





Per copy, 5 cents; dozen 50 


The Economic and Social Importance of the Eight-Hoar 
Movement 
By Gsorce Gunton. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 
cents; 100, $4.00 
The Philosophy of the Eight-Hour Movement 
By Lemugt Danryip. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 
cents; 100, $4.00 
Has the Non-Unionist a itent Right to Work How, When 


. Per copy. 5 cents; dozen, 50 


Trade Union Epigrams 
Some Reasons for the Faith That is Within Us. By 
Water MacArtuur. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 
50 cents; 100, $4.00 
The Philosophy of the Labor Movement 
By Grorcgs E. McNeru. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 
50 cents; 100, $4.00 
What Labor Could Do 
By Joun Swinton; with “Economic Conferences” by 
TLLIAM TER, and a letter of Hon. Amos 
+ eee Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 1 


By Henry D. Liovp. 


The Safety of the Future Lies in Organized Labor 
(In English or German.) 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00 


industrial ~~ 
Consisti an Investigation and Report apart Gy 0 Com 
t mmittee; Reports of 
ah ae Action of A. F. of L. oe 
The Attitude of Organized Labor and Others To- 
ward the Problem; A Glossary of Definitions, etc.; 
Labor’s Bill for Congressional Enactment. Per 
copy, 25 cents; dozen, $2.00; 100, $15.00 
Universal 


Education 
By Senator Henry W. Briar. Per copy, 5 cents; 
dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00 
Condition of Women Workers 
By Ipa M. Van Erren. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 
cents; 100, $4.00 
Why We —— 
Per copy, 2 cents; dozen, 20 cents; 100, $1.50 
The Union Label; Its History and Aims 
Prize Essays, by Water MacArtuour, P. H. Suet- 
vin and Cas. D. Hemminc. Per copy, 5 cents; 
dozen, 50 cents; 100, $3.00 
Some Reasons for Chinese Exclusion 
Published December, 1901, by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, being a comprehensive review of the 
mee Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 
1 
An Open Letter to Ministers of the Gospel 
Issued by the American Federation of Labor. Per 
copy. 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00 
Tuberculosis Movement Inaugurated and Pian Adopted by 
the A. F. of L. to War on Consumption 
Statement and Evidence in Support of Petition and Charges 
Presented to the President of the United States Against 
the U. S. Steel Corporation by the A. F. of L. 


Buck’s Stove and Range Company Injunction Suit and Con- 


A Gy nm of the Reports of the Executive Coun- 
- and President Gom to the Toronto Conven- 


dress, 
cents; dozen, $2.00; 100, $15.00 


Books and other publications Labor and Sociological sub- 
Jectafurnlahed at publisher ratca 
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Alleock’s |""2> 


TAKEA 


PLASTER Brandreths 
The Wi orld’s Greatest External Remedy PILL 


: - Entirely Vegetable. 
’ 
Alleock’s is the original and genu- For CONSTIPATION, 


ine porous plaster. Itis a standard BILIOUSNESS, HEAD- 
remedy, sold by druggists in every ACHE, DIZZINESS, IN- 
part of the civilized world. DICESTION, or any dis- 


order oncing Som an impure 


state of the blood, it has no 


Apply Wherever there is Pain. § - equai. 











Established 1893 


Fred’k O. Woodruff The 
























ewe Direct Hosiery Co. 
Manager of Estates 
Agent and Broker Appraiser No. 77 Bedford Street 









(Member of the Real Estate Exchange) Boston, Mass. 


95 Milk Street - - BOSTON 


























HEADACHES 


10¢,25¢,50¢ & $1°2° Bottles. 


United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers 


OF NORTH AMERICA 
















Loose labels in the hands of storekeepers are 
counterfeits. The only genuine Label indorsed 
by the American Federation of Labor and 
Organized Labor in general. : 33 








Main Office, 62 East Fourth Street, New York City 























$100 REWARD 


@We believe that money cannot buy finer Overalls than those which bear the 
SWEET-ORR label. They wear longer and fit better than any other kind. 
@They are strong atevery point, and they are roomy and comfortable. They give 
twice as much service as the cheap imitation kinds. It is economy to buy them, 
@We do not know how to make them any better, but if there is any way to do 
it, we want to know about it. 

@So, we will pay $100—cash—to any person who can suggest a practical way 
to improve even the smallest point of the construction of SWEET-ORR union 
made Overalls. If you have a good idea, write to us about it. 

@Stores selling SWEET-ORR Overalls have descriptive folders about this re- 
markable offer. Get one—they are free. Address Department A. 


SWEET-ORR & CO., Inc. 
817-819 BROADWAY, ' - - - NEW YORK CITY 


























Comprising 2A’ Green Stamps and Mamiltart Coupons, places a gen- 
erous and easy economy within reach of American working men and 
their families. It stands for an actual and important saving of the 
family income. The stamps are a bona fide Discount, gladly given to 
cash buyers by progressive merchants throughout this country and 
Hamilton Coupons are a gift from the manufacturers who pack them 
with their products. If ycu are not saving JA’ Stamps and Hamilton 
Coupons, start today. You can save good money. 


Your Stamps or Coupons are DHL Premium Stores through: 
ready money in nearly 600 " out the United States. 


THE SPERRY & HUTCHINSON COMPANY 
THE HAMILTON CORPORATION 


GEORGE B. CALDWELL, President 


2 West Forty-Fifth Street, NEW YORK CITY 



























“IF IT’S MADE OF PAPER YOU CAN GET IT AT ANDREWS” 








R. P. Andrews Paper Company 


THE LEADING PAPER AND STATIONERY HOUSE OF THE CAPITAL CITY 


727-729-731 THIRTEENTH STREET 629 LOUISIANA AVENUE 
NORTHWEST NORTHWEST 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Everybody Can Afford Electric Light 








past. With the present low rates, installing and using Electric Light in 
your home is just like buying furniture—the cost depends entirely on 
how much money you want to spend. There is no better or brighter 
illuminant than Electric Light, and, everything considered, it is the cheapest. 
@lf you live in Philadelphia, you can have your home wired for Electricity on our 
liberal deferred-payment plan, details of which may be had for the asking. 


T= was a time when Electric Light was considered a luxury. That day is 





The Philadelphia Electric Co. 


TENIH AND CHESTNUT STREETS 


seinen 























